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THE ITALIAN PRESS—ITS PARTIAL PERVERSION. 
BY R. E. 


OOD wine needs no bush,” and it would be super- 
fluous to write in order.to dwell upon the good 
qualities of the annual output of newspaper mat- 
ter; these will invariably find advocates enough, 

a beginning with the editorial staff who produce 
a But, though to pul] up all the tares and leave only the 
wheat standing is an impossible task, we yet may very profit- 
ably employ a little time in weeding in that garden of print 
where, although so many fair flowers flourish, weeds, alas! do 
abound in ever-increasing profusion. 

It is ‘because we hear so much and such a deal of “high 
falutin’’ as to the ‘‘ beneficial powers of the press,” that we 
' begin with an “attacking” statement, and think it may be just 
as well to dwell a little on the other side of the picture, and 
consider some of the frequently bad and insidiously evil effects 
of press influence on the public mind. Indeed, if only we 
could, we would dearly like to pillory certain “ gutter-press 
rags’’ which, like all cheap-and-nastys, find easy - circulation 
among those classes of persons always ready to swallow more , 
than their proverbial allowance of a “ peck of dirt.” 

Having now resided abroad, at intervals, for many years, we 
think it is true to say that one requires so to live, to grasp 
fully to what depths the press can sink and to what aims, 
subversive of morals and religion, it can lend itself. People 
living in England, or America, naturally do not see more than 
one—if even that—foreign paper, French, Italian, German, to 
which they may subscribe, and that probably one of the lead- 
ing, high-toned papers, such as the Figaro, Le Temps, Corriere 
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della Sera, Kolnische Zeitung, etc. Consequently, they with dif- 
ficulty can believe the statements often made by permanent 
English or American residents abroad, as to the deplorable 
lack of censorship of the press which exists on the Continent, 
and its imperative need. It is not too much to say that if a 
tithe of what is daily published, circulated, exposed for sale, 
on the newspaper 4zosgues abroad, were to be translated into 
English, or issued in journal form in London, Edinburgh, New 
York, there would ensue such a “spontaneous combustion” 
and revolt among newspaper readers as would lead to a prompt 
suppression of the same and the much-to-be-desired punish 
ment of Sesand editors. 

The ‘‘ power of the press,” of which we read and hear so 
often, lies not so much in the quality of its utterances as in the 
quantity of its readers. Given an uneducated, fallow public 
mind, and nothing will be too grossly unbelievable to be be- 
lieved; and newspapers will continue to be a power in the 
land, in any land, so long as people continue to believe firmly 
that whatever is in print is true. The old adage, of believing 
nothing you hear and only half of what you see, is of little 
account nowadays, and most persons will seriously affirm, by 
way of testimony to the truth of their assertions, that “‘it was 
in the papers to-day!’’ The gospel truth of the press appears 
to be an established conviction of the ordinary public mind, 
and we expect it to be but a matter of time before we shal} 
see in the law courts, witnesses being sworn—not on a mere 
Bible—but on a copy of (let us say) the Daily Mail. (We 
make. a present of this idea to the judges, as a solution of the 
difficulty which we believe still attends the swearing-in of non- 
Christian jurors.) 

But the particular bit of cabbage patch which we want to 
hoe just now, and which has come under our daily notice for 
years, lies in Italy. Not that only in Italy bad papers unfit 
for print are daily published, but we can quote from facts which 
are constantly before our eyes—and of making many newspa- 
pers in Italy there is no end—literary and unliterary, religious 
and anti-religious, political and non-political, dull and clever. 
Very much the same gamut is sounded as in other countries, 
but one invariable, dominant note is eternally harped on in every 
Italian paper we have ever seen, and that—the presence always, 
in every kind or class of journal, of strong personal bias for or 
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against the Church. No editor and his staff can let Church 
matters alone in Italy for twenty-four hours; not a leading 
article appears but some sort of reference must be made for 
or against religion; and the religious question rages in Italy, 
cropping up at every turn. This is a most noticeable feature 
in Italian journalism to Anglo-Saxon eyes, for as a rule, ex- 
cept in definite religious papers and magazines, recognized as 
such, we let Church matters alone to work out their own sal- 
vation, and are not forever letting loose lay terriers to try and 
worry ecclesiastical cats. 

Though there are, of course, some Italian papers (we are 
speaking of that class to which, in accordance. with the title of 
this article, we intend to refer) that know how to express 
themselves in fairly becoming language, there is a class of 
paper which gives vent to the most poisonous and subverting 
opinions, in language which leaves behind it all bounds of or- 
dinary decency. We quote, as an instance, that our readers 
may see for themselves what we mean, the following, taken from 
the advanced socialist paper L’Avanti. A short time ago the 
Osservatore Romano (a Vatican organ in so far as it is made use 
of by the Vatican when official utterances are to be published), 
dealing with that most thorny subject, the character, etc., of 
Giordano Bruno, expressed itself very unfavorably towards that 
personage—perfectly legitimately so—but this is how its refer- 
ences to Giordano Bruno were alluded to by its violent con- 
temporary (we give full quotation together with our translation): 


I DIFFAMATORI DELLA STORIA. 

L’ Osservatore Romano di stasera pubblica alcune 
righe su Giordano Bruno, le quali rilevano tutta 1’os- 
cenita settaria di quegli animi di sagrestani. Ecco 
quel che dice del filosofo nolano, etc. 


THE TRADUCERS OF HISTORY. 

The Roman Observer, of this evening, publishes 
some lines on Giordano Bruno, which show up the 
sectarian obscenity of the sacristan spirit. This is 
‘what it says regarding the Philosopher of Nola, etc. 


This is an almost everyday example of Italian billingsgate. 
Another more insidious method of influencing for evil the 
public mind, is in the choice of extracts from foreign papers 
which are reprinted, and which are generally those which most 
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profitably might be omitted. Take this example, reprinted from 
Le Soir, whose editors apparently are rejoicing in the fact of 
having converted the church of the expelled Marist friars, at 
Le Plaisance, into a cinematograph hall. The Italian paper 
prints the following edifying notice: 


Al posto dove sorgeva l’altare, noi abbiamo messo 
il cinematografo. Cosi invece della Messa noi offriamo 
al pubblico un trattamento morale ed istruttivo, che in- 
contrera, ne siamo certi, l’approbazione unanime. 


On the spot where the altar used to stand, we 
have put a cinematograph, so that in place of the Mass 
we offer the publica moral and instructive entertainment, 
which we are convinced will meet with universal ap- 
proval, etc. 


These and such as these are the titbits offered for the Ital- 
ian public’s delectation. Italy is dominated by its press more 
than almost any other country, and it can be easily imagined 
what effect this incessant open and underhand attacking of 
things religious—this constant drip, drip upon the stone—must 
have. Add also the fact that here newspapers are published 
at a half-penny; so that every workingman who can read can 
probably afford to buy the one of his fancy. 

Bad as the influences of the above types of papers un- 
doubtedly are, their effects are yet mild in comparison with those 
of the now notorious and almost unmentionable Aszmo—a paper 
which within the last few years has reached the acme or rather 
the apogee of what may be regarded as the output of moral 
filth. No adjective can be. too strong as applied against this 
production, and one re-emerges as half suffocated from a sewer 
after a perusal of its vilely worded attacks against everything 
that represents morality or religion—attacks against the Church, 
the Pope, the priesthood—in which it hesitates at nothing, 
pouring forth its weekly polluting stream of poison. . 

This paper, with its highly colored and often clever cartoons: 
and caricatures as frontispiece, is exposed on all stalls for sale, 
and though a law already exists in Italy by the enforcement 
of which its sale might be prohibited, so far, owing to a par- 
tial-spirited indifference on the part of ministers of justice, it 
has gone on its way unmolested. 

However, “‘deepest Black means White most imminent,” and 
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in its more recent issues so scandalous and openly flagrant has 
- been the Asino’s breach of al] laws of decency, that protests 
have at last made themselves heard at headquarters, and in the 
Italian Parliament the deputy Santini has energetically pushed 
a measure, which has culminated in the trial of the editors and 
management. Pending the trial, the paper is having its (let us 
hope) last fling, and its illustrated immoralities meet the eye 
every where, exposed as they are where every Italian boy or 
girl can read and see them. Truly there is an eleventh Bo/gza in 
the Inferno waiting for'a second Dante to describe, and where 
shall be found alike’ together the authors and editors and sub- 
scribers of their talents and wealth to the soul. destroying jour- 
nals which spring up in all countries and in all] languages. 

The excesses of the press abroad are almost incredible. It is a 
perfectly horrible sight to any one believing in a God and a 
future state and that man has a soul as well as a body to care for, 
to see even the little children daily looking at, being permitted 
to read, and hearing read aloud, whatever garbage a certain set 
of atheistical and impure-minded men may choose to throw and 
strew around them; and it is a disgrace to Italy, // Bel Paese, 
that such publications as referred to should be allowed to flour- 
ish, and no official check be placed upon them. Whilst her 
gardeners sleep their perpetual siesta, her garden runs to riot; 
and if, together with the increase of education, Italy does not 
see to it that fit food for young Italy’s intellectual digestive 
powers is supplied, and that in place of the present cheap ref- 
uses now eagerly swallowed, at least wholesome nourishment 
is provided, neither she nor any other similarly erring nation 
can hope to avoid the cataclysm already threatening the world 
—that of a Proletariat without God, without morals, in possession. 

The argument that it is in the power of the reader to ac- 
cept or reject at will the statements laid before him, is useless, 
for it is an established fact that when acknowledged “leaders 
of public thought” write for the public—the public is led. 
Moreover, the responsibility of such leaders lies in this, that 
holding as they do the position of accepted and recognized direc- 
tors of public opinion, they have no right to think their unformed 
thoughts aloud in print; nor can they fall back on the state- 
ment that what they have written is only so much “ undeter- 
mined, indefinite suggestions or reflections, and not authoritative 
assertions; they are subject to correction,” etc. These and such 
like catch phrases are generally employed after some most 
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decisive opinions have been expressed. When these views are 
signed by some well-known writer’s name they must, of ne- 
cessity, carry weight; the final disclaimer goes to the winds and 
is unheeded by the average reader, who forthwith proceeds 
(possibly unconsciously) to assimilate and make them his own. 

If editors of papers and writers of press articles would more 
often reflect on their responsibility d¢fore God and ¢o man, fewer 
irresponsible articles would be laid before those millions of 
readers who read without judgment, and imbibe as truth what- 
ever is laid before them. 

Uncomplimentary as it sounds, a great deterrant to this 
blind belief in their paper’s utterances would doubtless be, in 
many cases, a personal acquaintance and knowledge of those who 
write for them! But only a few of the multitude personally 
know the writers for papers which they read, only a few grasp 
the fact that that awe-inspiring pronoun “ WE ”’ is but the mul- 
tiplication of the most egoistic ‘‘I” of the individual who is 
giving expression to his own (very often) most bigoted views 
of the question in hand. 

If, instead of quoting and implicitly believing the ‘‘ excel- 
lent article in to-day’s Times, Standard,” etc., the reader would 
spare another second of his time to thinking ‘‘such and such an 
article was written by Mr. and embodies his personal 
views,” and so accordingly allow for the personal bias which per- 
meates most press utterances—then, as Professor Teuflesdréckh 
might say, Then would the articles, stripped of their disguise 
and the many enfolding garments of individual opinion, step 
out naked to the eye; and one would arrive at their raison 
d'étre and at the man who writes them; and of the man who 
writes them Teuflesdréckh again would tell us—he is but ‘‘an 
omnivorous biped that wears breeches!” 

But is there no remedy which can be found; no antidote 
to the spreading poison? May not, perhaps, the very force which 
creates the evil, if rightly directed, stem it, extirpate it? Why, 
in this century of syndicates, cannot a Press Syndicate be formed: 
which shall have funds invested for the sole purpose of—wher- 
ever some strikingly obnoxious species of newspaper is mak- 
ing its way—there establishing a counter one, outbuying it, un- 
derselling it, stamping it out entirely. If this syndicate were 
formed among the good class of the press, and supported by public 
subscriptions and made international, then the really beneficial 
powers of the press would be definitely employed in a crusade 
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against the increasing publication of impure matter, and would 
gain the support and backing of all right-feeling persons. It 
might, too, prove a safety valve to the millionaires unable to 
spend their millions, and who are now sometimes reduced to 
giving costly dinner parties to their pet dogs or monkeys. 

If our International Press Syndicate ever comes into existence, 
we believe it would bring about the much-desired eradication 
of bad journalism, and secure a universally high standard instead. 
Nothing is truer than that “it is easy to be amusing if one 
_ does not shrink from being nasty,” and it is this force of humor- 
ous nastiness which so often creates a big sale of bad-toned, 
immoral papers. Moral papers, to combat immoral ones, must 
therefore not be lacking in humor—as sometimes they are— 
and we await, with anxiety and curiosity combined, the first 
appearance of the new Italian paper which, issuing from Bologna 
and being started by public subscription with the sole purpose 
of combating week by week the Asino, has chosen as its title 
Il Mulo! Absit omen, we hope it may prove to be devoid of 
certain characteristics generally attributed to mules. It is some- 
thing—a very great something—that the effort 7s being made 
and proceeding from Italy herself, céntro la stampa immorale— 
against the immoral press; and that this phrase is becoming a 
heading occasionally to be met with now in one or two good 
_leading papers. 

It is almost inevitable that counsels of perfection should 
remain such, and good advice as to not believing all one sees 
in print should not be taken! An uneducated and an unreflect- 
ing public will doubtless continue (in spite of this article!) to 
believe what it can get and read for a half-penny. We re-assert, 
however, that it is for these unreflecting minds, that reflective 
editorial ones should legislate, and, in fact, are responsible. Our 
“seed field is time,’ and the sowers, the rulers of the press, 
should sow good seed in the vast world-fields before them, lest 
they “reap—the whirlwind.” For “liberty is one thing, but 
excess of liberty is another,” and the great Juggernaut car. of 
“liberty of the press” rolling on has already crushed its mil- 
lions of victims, in the form of minds poisoned, young hearts 
and thoughts depraved, evil insinuated, and morals eternally 
undermined. é 

Is there no power in Christianity, even in Catholic Italy, 
which can intervene and check its course? 











LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS." 


BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘My New Curate" ; ‘* Luke Delmege" ; ‘'.Glenanaar,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PORPHYRY VASE. 


HE meditations of Ralph Outram, as he stood in 
his dressing gown before his glass the morning 
after the dinner party, were not pleasant. Morn- 
ing meditations, as a rule, are not pleasant. It 
is only when the blood has begun to course 

swiftly through the brain, and to shake off the stagnancy where 
unpleasant visions dwell, that fresher and more exhilarating 
ideas come upward. His was not the unpleasantness of an- 
ticipations or remorse, but only vexation at having been be- 
trayed into what he called ‘‘a tactical blunder.” There are 
some minds to whom tactical mistakes are of far more serious 
consequence than deadly sin. Outram’s was one of these; and, 
between his teeth, as he performed the duties of his toilette, 
he cursed that old professor, that treacherous whisky, those 
opiate cigars, those odious women, for betraying him into what 
might prove the more serious trouble of his life. For, all the 
long way home, Mabel, who had recovered rapidly from her 
swoon, was ominously silent, or answered only in monosyllables ; 
and. he knew from her calm, stony face, as she entered the 
house, and went straight to her room, that she had seen a sig- 
nificance beneath the simple vesture of his story, that was 
known to no one but himself. 

“Those women,” he muttered, ‘‘you cannot show them a 
pebble but they want to build a mountain out of it. With 
their intuitions, their inspirations, their fancies, their suspicions, 
one dare not even lift the corner of the veil that every man, 
from a.sense of duty, should keep pegged down over his past 
life.” 
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And then he went over in detail all that he could remember 
of his story and its suggestions. Suddenly a thought seemed 
to strike him with startling suddenness. He pulled back the 
sleeve of his dressing gown and shirt and looked long and 
anxiously at a mark high up on the arm, like the cicatrice of 
an ancient wound, except that instead of being long and nar- 
row, it was a circular blotch, rimmed by a ridge of flesh and 
sunk down in a pale, flabby skin in the centre. Then he pulled 
open his shirt front and stared at his breast inthe glass. Yes; 
there were a few healed wounds here and there. 

“The marks of Paythan triangular knives, we shall say,” 
he murmured. But his face wore a frown of anger and vexa- 
tion. He dressed leisurely, turning over in his mind a hundred 
things which he might say to his wife; and debating earnestly 
with himself what would be the most politic course to pursue— 
to make light of the whole thing; to laugh away her anger or 
her fears; to simulate anger; to fall back upon his usual cold, 
sneering manner, and then, if the lady persevered in her un- 
pleasant mood, to hiss defiance at her; or—to make a clean 
breast of all and to commence anew. Alas! no; that cannot 
be even thought of. It would be sheer madness. The veil 
must be kept pegged down. All men do it. Society could 
not otherwise cohere. These little dissimulations are the cement 
of good society. If all men and women were to lay bare their 
secrets to the world, what a cataclysm there would be! It 
would be just like a West Indian earthquake, when the terrified 
inhabitants rush out clothed in sheets and towels and counter- 
panes. 

‘‘I shall lie still till the earthquake comes,” he said. “TI 
cannot afford to appear in undress before any one.” 

Like all men who amuse themselves by anticipations, he was 
a little pleased, and yet disappointed, to find that Mabel had not 
come down to breakfast. The Major was alone, sitting over in 
his armchair near the fire. He was now hardly able to move. 
His lower extremities had been turned into stone. He was 
reading a letter, apparently with great interest, aud not with- 
out emotion. 

‘* Here is a letter from Bob,” he said, as Outram came over 
and held his hands to the fire. ‘‘ You remember Bob?” 

“Of course—Maxwell. What news?” 

“Strange enough. This is what he says”: 
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CAHERCON, April 20, 18—. 

DEAR MAJOR: Here is a letter as from the dead. I have 
had all the experiences of a Robinson Crusoe, or Haroun al 
Raschid, for the past seven or eight months; and am just now 
located as above as farmhand and general overseer or time- 
keeper over some marble quarries. Most likely you would not 
hear from me until my term of probation had expired, but I 
want you to do something for me, and without delay. You 
know Bernards—Colonel Bernards? He lives down near Kil- 
liney. His agent is Steevens, Maguire & Co. Well, I want 
him to sell me at once a farm which is on his estate here, 
called Lisheen, lately occupied by a family named McAuliffe, 
whom he has evicted, and who are now lodged in Tralee gaol. 
The farm is practically worthless to him now, as you know. 
No one dare take it. And I shall give his own sum, provided 
he sends me promptly deed of sale, duly signed, etc. I will 
explain all afterwards when we meet. How is the old enemy? 
I hope he is sparing you. I know almost nothing of the outer 
world, and am afraid of asking questions. All can wait. 


Yours truly, ROBERT MAXWELL. 


Address as above, and keep strictly private. 


“‘Quixotism after Quixotism,” said Outram. ‘“ Some Kerry 
colleen has bewitched him; or, perhaps, he is so enamored of 
his Robinson Crusoe life, he is going to abandon civilization 
forever and take up the farm at—what do you call the place?” 

“And get himself shot,” said the Major. ‘‘ Lisheen, he calls 
it, half mountain, half bog, I suppose, like all Kerry.” 

‘* Well, well, wonders will never cease,” said Outram, going 
over to the breakfast-table and touching the gong. 

“See is Mrs. Outram coming down to breakfast,” he said 
to the footman. 

“No, sir’; was the answer. ‘‘Mrs. Outram’s maid says 
that she will breakfast in her room.” 

“Very good. Tired after last evening,” he said to the Ma- 
jor. ‘‘Wehada most stupid dinner; and I was bored to death 
by a Professor of something—a short, dumpy, Pickwickian little 
fellow, eye-glass, seals, corpulence, gaiters; no, he was in even- 
ing dress, that was all the ‘difference between himself and the 
immortal. The fellow wanted to prove,” he continued, as he 
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poured out his coffee, ‘‘ that he, who was never outside Ireland 
knew more than an Anglo-Indian like myself, or you—” 

‘‘ The—fool,’”’ said the Major, who, was: particularly sore on 
that point. ‘‘ What did you say?” 

“Say? Well, what can you say to a fool?” said Outram. 
“His contention was that, that you can get more information 
out of books wen by experience—by reading about a thing 
than by seeing it.’ 

‘‘ And what did you say?” 

“TI said all I could,” said Outram. ‘‘I exhausted my knowl- 
edge, and poured it through the sieve of the fellow’s mind; 
and then I remembered a wise old saying: Answer a fool ac- 
cording to his folly.” 

“How was that?” asked the Major. 

“I invented a story, or rather built up a ‘nied upon a few 
facts, as novelists do, and poured it through his little brain as 
he sipped his whisky and water. He swallowed it all as easily 
as he swallowed his liquor. And he was so entranced that 
he induced me to tell the same story to the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room. I shouldn’t be in the least surprised if they also 
believed it, and if it were over half the drawing-rooms in 
Dublin in a week.” 

“You must tell me that this evening apr dinner,” said the 
Major. ‘‘ Or, perhaps, Mabel will tell me all about it at lunch.” 

“Yes, Mabel will tell it better than I. She quite under- 
stands that it was improvised for the occasion—a little fact, a 
lot of fiction, like all romances.” 

‘““You’re going to the city?” asked the Major. 

‘* Ye—es’’; said Outram. 

“Would you mind calling at Steevens & Maguire’s, and 
say I should like to see a representative of the’ firm to-day, if 
possible ?’”’ 

‘‘Yes, certainly; they are agents, in one of those streets 
off Dame Street, I believe?” 

“Yes, quite so. How do you know them?” 

“Little business matters. I can send them a message, of 
course, in case I should not be able to call.” 

“Yes; but it is urgent. It is all about Bob’s letter and 
his commission. And you see it must be done at once.”’ 

‘*Of course. I’ll see to it. What is his address, by the 
way ?” 
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**Cahercon, Co. Kerry.” 

‘“Very good. I hope Mabel will be able to come down 
early. Nothing else in town?” 

“Nothing,” replied the Major. 

Mabel came down to lunch. She looked so pale, so woe- 
begone, so distressed, that the Major was startled. She took 
her seat wearily at the table, but eat nothing. The Major 
looked at her with anxious eyes. He was not so entirely en- 
grossed with his gout, as to fail to see, for some time past, 
that his daughter was not happy. No complaint ever passed 
her lips; but she went about the house looking after her 
household duties, dressed, drove out ‘in her carriage; dressed 
for balls and dinners, went to levees; but in such a mechanical 
and spiritless way, so dull, so cold, so unemotional, that her 
father saw clearly there was something wrong, but he forbore 
asking questions, for he dreaded revelations. 

‘*She was naturally cold and reserved,” he thought, ‘her 
mother’s disposition—but this new manner or disposition is 
something more.” 

But this afternoon her features were dragged and distorted, 
as by some acute pain; and there was cut deeply upon them 
the sad sculpturing of sorrow and of woe. She turned aside 
from the table, drew a chair opposite the fire, and with hands 
folded on her lap, continued gazing in silence at the jets of 
flame that burst from the burning coal. The Major was too 
deeply impressed to say anything. He shifted uneasily in the 
armchair, and was silent. Then he bethought him of Bob Max- 
well’s letter, and fumbling for it, he handed it to her. She 
merely glanced at the subscription and handed it back. Then 
she said: 

“Father, could we—I mean you and I—go away some- 
where?” 

“Go away ?” echoed the Major. ‘‘ Not now, Mabel, not in 
the height of the season, when no one leaves town.” 

“‘Couldn’t we sell out this place and furniture, and go 
abroad—to Spain, to the Riviera, to Algiers, anywhere?” 

“What’s the matter with you, Mab?” the Major said. 
“You’re not well!” 

She burst into passionate weeping, and kneeling on the 
hearth-rug by her father’s feet, she put her head on his hand, 
and moaned: 
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“Well? I’m too well, God help me! If only I were ill 
enough to die, and be at rest!” 

‘Now, now, Mab,” said her father. ‘This is nonsense, or, 
what is worse, hysteria; and you know you must not give 
way to that. You’re too young, and too newly married, to 
yield to such weakness!” 

‘‘Ah, my God, if I had never married,” a moaned pite 
ously. ‘“‘If only I had the sense to remain with you, and 
nurse you to old age and the end! Oh, what madness pos- 
sesses girls that they do not bnow their happiness, and must 
fling it away?” 

And she wept bitterly. 

“Come now, Mab,” said her father. ‘“‘ This won’t do. 
What has come between you and Ralph? I know you are not 
happy together. But that often happens. By the way, what 
was the story he told last night at dinner? Come, tell it all 
to me. Ralph said you could tell it better than he.” 

‘Did he tell you that, Father ?”’ she cried, with eyes flash- 
ing through her tears. 

“He did. It was his last word this morning, as he was 
going to the city. He said he concocted a story last night to 
please some old duffer of a professor. It was al] fancy, or 
nearly so. But, he says, it will probably be all over gossipy 
Dublin before a week.” 

**What a liar! What a hypocrite!” she murmured. “It 
was his own history he told. Men must make a confession of 
their lives sometimes; and he was excited with drink. Did 
you suspect that he was ever addicted to drink, poor old 
Pap?” 

“‘I did. God forgive me, I knew it!” said the Major, with 
humble sorrow. 

The two sat silent for a long time, watching the flickering 
fire, and busy with their own thoughts. 

“Ah! if you had only married Bob—poor Bob!” said the 
Major at length. 

But she put her hand over his mouth and stopped him. 
Then, after another pause, she rose up and left the room. As 
she went upstairs to her room, wearily and with heavy steps, 
catching at the balustrade to help her, she paused for a mo- 
ment beneath a lobby window of colored glass. Here on-a 
pedestal was the porphyry vase, which had been sent by an 
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unknown hand from India, with the Sanskrit letter which her 
husband refused to interpret. She had passed it a hundred 
times before without a thought, except the unconscious admi- 
ration of its perfect and polished beauty. Now, she stood still, 
and studied it. The great broad cavity shone beneath the 
colored glass of the window, here crimson, here blue and yel- 
low. She thought she would give a good deal to know its his- 
tory—who made it, whence it came. Then her husband’s words 
about the little Hindoo girl came back to her; and she re- 
membered, with a kind of vague horror, that he said she never 
turned out any work of art from her hands, except with some 
symbol, or symbolic meaning, which sooner or later would be 
revealed. She argued then: This vase is a symbol—but of 
what? She couldn’t think. But as she watched it, she thought 
she saw the coils of the green snake, knotted at the bottom of 
the vase, stir; and she shrank back in terror. It was pure 
imagination, of course. But she took up a heavy paper-weight 
that lay on the table—a five-pound solid shell, fixed in ma- 
hogany, which her father had brought home from India; and 
poising it in her hand, as if in self-defence, she looked again. 
Whether her imagination, strung by sleeplessness and worry, 
was over-excited, or whether the lights that flickered and 
faded from the window, deceived her, she thought she saw the 
hideous green reptile stirring again; and in a paroxysm of hor- 
ror, she brought down the heavy paper-weight with all her 
force upon the snake. The green stone crumbled as if it were 
glass, and the porphyry vase parted in two, as if cut by a 
knife. It did not fall to the ground, but remained on the 
pedestal, the edges, clean cut, now an inch apart; and she 
saw that the thickness of the beautiful vase graduated from 
three or four inches at the foot to an inch in the centre, and 
then widened out to greater thickness, where the edge of the 
vase lipped over. 

Horrified at what she had done, she still felt a. strange 
thrill of exultation, as if the breaking of that vessel symbolized - 
some decisive turn of fate for her. ‘‘ At least,” she thought, 
“it means a change, a rupture of present relations, a new life, 
and that is a great gain.” 

She went to her room, and sat down to think. Leaning 
her weary head on her hand, she looked out through the win- 
dow where the dreary sun was shivering down the west amidst 
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banks of gray, ashen clouds. She began to review her mar- 
ried life—her first feelings of repulsion from her husband, which 
broke on her ambitious schemes and made them seem a sacri- 
lege, committed in what should be the home and sanctuary of 
pure, unselfish love; her surprise, growing rapidly to indigna- 
tion, when she discovered, at first unwillingly, then with grow- 
ing feelings of disgust, her husband’s real character; her attempts 
at secrecy, keeping the lid firmly down on the terrible secrets 
of her wifehood; her forced dissimulations in society; her feeble 
efforts to maintain her dignity at home; the revelation, that she 
had made the one great blunder of a woman’s existence, irrepar - 
able, except by the merciful finger of death—all came up, to 
weigh her to the earth in remorse and sorrow. The cold, set- 
ting sun peeped into no more dismal scene than the boudoir of 
that beautiful girl. 

The sun went down. The twilight fell. Then the night. 
The shadows darkened round her and wrapped her up in their 
gloom. Thus she sat motionless, staring into the night, until 
she heard the footstep on the stair that she knew to be her 
husband’s ; and she felt that the great crisis in her life was at 
hand. 


CHAPTER V. 
FATHER COSGROVE’S DILEMMA, 


There was one very troubled soul, in and around Lisheen, 
during these critical days. Father: Cosgrove was one of those 
strange spirits, who could bear with the most perfect equanim- 
ity his own troubles; but was weighed to the ground with 
the thought of the sufferings of others. Humiliations he had 
patiently borne, poverty was his chosen lot in life; time could 
have no fate in store for him which he dreaded; and therefore, 
so far as he himself was concerned, he had neither anxiety, ap- 
prehension, nor remorse. But, like a true priest, he bore the 
infirmities of others, and carried their sorrows. 

The eviction at Lisheen was a sore trial to the heart of this 
tender priest. He had heard nothing about it until the follow- 
ing day. And then he and his pastor did all in their power 
to alleviate the misery of this little unhappy portion of their 
flock. But this was not his chief trouble. Strange to say, he 
was more deeply concerned about Brandon Hall than Lisheen ; 
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more apprehensive of the future that lay before Hugh Ham- 
berton, than that which seemed already to have created itself 
for Owen McAuliffe and his family. 

He had conceived a strange liking for Hamberton. Beneath 
all the cynicism of the latter, he had discerned indications of a 
certain: nobility of character, which he knew to be rare amongst 
men. When men rage against their kind, it is generally from. 
disappointed hopes, or cruel disillusion. The man that can be 
patient with humanity is a saint, as we have already said, or 
one who has accepted its baseness as a part of the finite con- 
dition of things. Hamberton’s verdict on his race was: “You 
are wholly and altogether beneath contempt; but, such as you 
are, as I have not the discredit of your creation, I must make 
the best I can even of you.” ‘And then,” he might have added, 
and this was the one thought that was perpetually harassing 
the mind of his friend, Father Cosgrove, “I shall part company 
with you as swiftly as I may. I cannot meet worse, whither- 
soever I go.” 

Now, there was but one tie, one condition, that seemed to 
bind him to earth; and, so far as Father Cosgrove could see, 
that condition would soon end. For he seemed to understand 
the moment that Maxwell and Claire met, that they were des- 
tined for each other. It was not foresight, nor calculation, nor 
worldly wisdom; but some intuition, belonging to such deli- 
cate and detached souls, that created the presentiment that in 
this obscure tramp was to be found the chief actor in the fu- 
ture destinies of Brandon Hall. And when a little later on he 
found that, by a singular chain of circumstances, Maxwell was 
absolutely established in a position of confidence under Ham- 
berton, nay, was a respected visitor at the Hall, and had been 
seen with Miss Moulton on her rounds of visits, on the sea-beach, 
or out at sea, he became quite distressed; and with the wordly 
imprudence that characterizes such minds, he thought it time 
to interfere. He had not the slightest prejudice against Maxwell; 
he even liked him; but Maxwell had become to his imagination 
the evil genius of the family, and he felt it his duty to fight 
against what he knew to be inexorable Fate. 

“I want to say something very particular—very particular 
to you,” he said one day to Hamberton, closing with that curi- 
ous gesture he had of waving one hand in the air.” 

‘By all means,” said Hamberton. 
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“It’s a private matter—rather a familiar affair!” said the 
priest nervously. 

‘‘ Never mind; go ahead!” said Hamberton, who already 
guessed what was in the good priest’s mind. 

“I think—I am almost sure—I ought to tell you—there is 
a growing intimacy between Miss Moulton and your new steward ; 
and you know it is always well to stop these things in the 
beginning.” 

“Quite right. That is, if they ought to be stopped at all!” 

“But,” said the old priest anxiously, “‘ you do not contem- 
plate the possibility of marriage between Maxwell and your 
ward!” 

“Why not?” said Hamberton. 

‘“Of course, of course, of course; why not? why not?” said 
the old man. “But you know nothing about him?” 

“No, certainly not; so much the better,” said the cynical 
Hamberton. “If I did, I should probably have never brought 
him here; or dismissed him summarily. It is only the men you 
don’t know whom you can trust.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the old priest. “I’m very stu- 
pid. I shouldn’t have spoken—I shouldn’t have spoken!” 

“Not the slightest harm done, my dear friend!’ said Ham- 
berton gaily. ‘‘What I meant was, that I have never met a 
man yet (except yourself) who improved on acquaintance. It 
is the unknown I trust, because in the case of the unknown 
you can say: This fellow may be a scoundrel. In the case of 
those who are known to you, you say: This fellow zs a scoun- 
drel. Now, I let things go on between my ward and Maxwell, 
because I haven’t yet found him a rascal. I probably shall and 
then—” 

‘‘And then it will be too late—too late!” said the priest. 

‘*Not at all!” said Hamberton. ‘Claire will make the dis- 
covery simultaneously, and we shall cashier him!” 

The old man shook his ‘head. 

“That is not my experience of such things,” he said. ‘“‘ Nay; 
the greater the—the—offender, the more will a girl cling te 
him.” 

‘‘Claire is made of other metal,” said Hamberton. ‘“ But 
make your mind easy, my dear friend. I know Claire well. She 
will marry only a hero—some one who, at least, has shown 
himself made of truer metal than passes in ordinary currency. 

VOL. LXXXV.—47 
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She won’t marry a divorcé; but she won’t marry a man who 
cannot divorce himself from himself.” 

**I don’t understand,” said the old priest. “I am quite 
stupid about these things. I shouldn’t have interfered. I meant 
well,” 

“I know you did,” said the gruff man of the world, almost 
with affection. ‘ You don’t want to see any master in Brandon 
Hall except its present owner.” 

“Not as long as I live,” said the priest courteously and 
humbly. ‘When I die, well then—well then—” And he waved 
his hand in the air. 

“Then, I suppose you will become my Daimon—my Guard- 
ian Angel,” said Hamberton. “You will watch me night and 
day; and yet I shall elude your vigilance. And why? Be- 
cause I have a right to go out of this world, even if I were 
not consulted about coming into it. When I am tired I shall 
lie down like a sick child to rest, as some poet has it. I shall 
sleep on the bosom of Mother Earth; and, for the first time, 
know what is meant by pax et tranquillitas magna/” 

“You will not know peace,” said the priest, ‘‘for you can- 
not go out of life alone; and there is an Avenger beyond the 
grave.” 

‘Cannot go out of life alone ?’’ echoed Hamberton. ‘‘Oh, 

but I shall! And, as for the rest, doesn’t your great poet put 
Cato in purgatory ?” 
_ “TI don’t know! I don't know!” said the priest. ‘I should 
not discuss these things. But the good God wil] .guide you, 
and prevent you. You shall see his hand when he chooses to 
reveal it!” 

“Well, well, say no more,’’ said Hamberton. ‘‘ But. make 
‘your mind at rest about Claire. Hers is a strong nature; she 
cannot be led or deceived.” 

Although Hamberton threw lightly aside the forebodings of 
Father Cosgrove, he was nevertheless very much disquieted by 
what he had heard. He lived only for this young girl; and | 
his one ambition in life was to see her married to some one to 
whom she could look up with love and veneration. He was 
too much of a cynic to believe that such sanguine anticipations 
could be realized—least of all in that remote corner amongst 
rude peasants and fishermen. But, like all unbelievers, there 
was a strong tinge of superstition in his character. He was a 
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firm believer in the existence of those mysterious currents of 
being, that rush together from remotest poles, and seem to 
converge without any guidance but that of Fate. And when 
this young fellow, Maxwell, came within his ken, shrouded in 
mystery, his character but half-revealed, and yet showing signs 
of gentle birth and breeding; and when he saw that there was 
a certain attraction there for his ward, whose feelings had been 
hitherto undisturbed by contact with the world of men, he be- 
gan to think that he was watching the prologue to some drama, 
which might eventuate in circumstances more tragic than agree- 
able. ; 

He became suddenly aware, as he walked, with head stooped 
and slow steps, down towards the beach, of the presence of a 
stranger. Hamberton disliked strangers. He had a decided 
objection to forming new acquaintances. Fresh faces, fresh 
trouble, he thought. The stranger accosted him. 

‘‘Mr. Hamberton, I presume?” 

“Yes”; said Hamberton brusquely. ‘‘What may be your 
business ?”’ 

“It is very brief,” said the stranger. ‘“ You have a man in 
your employment named Maxwell ?” 

“Yes”; said Hamberton. ‘“‘ What of him?” 

“I should like to. know his history,” said the stranger. 
‘Where he comes from, and his antecedents.” . 

“‘ Then, why the devil don’t you ask himself?’’ said Ham- 
berton, nettled at the sudden possibilities that seemed to loom 
up before him. 

_ “T am a police officer,” said the man. “I thought to avoid 
all unpleasantness by asking you to clear up one or two things.” 

“You’re on Maxwell’s track, then ?’’ said Hamberton, with- 
out apology. ‘In a word, he’s wanted?” 

“‘ Not quite that!’ said the officer. ‘‘ But our suspicions have 
been aroused in a singular manner; and we want to know some- 
thing about him. If you can give me the desired information, 
we need proceed no further, and we shall spare him some pain.” 

‘Hamberton paused for a moment. Then he said: 

** Come along here, and we can talk as we proceed. What, 
now, do you want to know?” . 

‘“‘ First,” said the officer, ‘‘ where this man comes from; his 
former occupation; and the reason he has adopted this mode 
of life.” 


\ 
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“He came here from Lisheen,” said Hamberton. ‘He was 
laborer there with a family named McAuliffe. He has come 
here, at my invitation, to act as steward or overseer on my 
works.” 

““We are quite aware of all that,” said the officer. ‘‘ But 
his life previous to his coming to Lisheen ?” 

“Of that I: know absolutely nothing,’ said Hamberton. 
“You must question himself.” 

And he turned away. 

As if on second thought, however, he followed the officer, 
and said: 

““What do you seek Maxwell for? Is he suspected of 
crime ?” 

“I’m not at liberty to say,” answered the officer. ‘It is 
possible that it may be’ serious; or that we may make a grave 
mistake.” 

“Very possible, indeed,” said Hamberton, turning away. 

Nevertheless, he was grievously troubled. It was becoming 
pretty clear that his ward was not altogether insensible to the 
strange attraction that hung around his steward; for though the 
latter never put himself torward, nor sought his own society, nor 
that of Miss Moulton, this very restraint argued in his favor. 
It was that reticence of conduct that belongs to superior souls. 
Hamberton recognized it; and was himself drawn towards Max- 
well, with whom he would have been even more cordial, but for 
that cynical distrust with which he regarded all men. He 
thought it his duty, however, under these circumstances, to 
speak to his ward. 

‘Our friend, Maxwell,” he said to her in the afternoon of 
the day on which he was questioned by the police officer, “is 
a puzzle, a mystery; and, strange to say, our further acquaint- 
ance with him seems to throw no light upon his previous his- 
tory.” 

She flushed at once, and he did not fail to notice it. 

“Most men,” he went on, “ become communicative as you 
grow acquainted with them, and give them your confidence; 
but Maxwell seems to gather himself more and more closely 
within the involutions of his call.” : 

“Perhaps, like the needy knife-grinder, he has no story to 
tell!” said Claire. 

‘“Well, at least, we might know whence he came, and what 
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he was before he settled down at Lisheen. I think we agree 
that he is not a peasant—born or bred.” 

‘‘That is quite manifest,” said his ward. ‘‘ But I hardly 
think we would be justified in probing too closely into his former 
life. He was employed out of sheer benevolence by you, Uncle; 
and, if we made no conditions then, we should make none now!” 

‘‘True, little woman,” he said. ‘“ But, Claire dearest, take 
care! Take care! The very mystery surrounding these men is 
sometimes attractive!” 

“ Never fear, Uncle,” she replied. ‘1 shall keep watch and 
ward over the enemy.” : 

“You believe in Maxwell, then?” he said. “I shall not use 

a stronger word.” 
“Yes”; she said firmly. ‘‘ At least I believe he is a strict- 
ly honorable man!” 

‘‘How, then, do you account for his strange interference 
against these poor people at Lisheen the day of their eviction. 
I could have kept them in their little home but for him?” 

‘Yes; but you believed then, when he spoke to you and 
the sheriff, that he had no ill motive; and that he would make 
all right.” 

*“*T did. I don’t understand it; but I believed then, and I 
believe now, that he meant well.” 

**So do I.” 

‘‘Father Cosgrove doesn’t like him.” 

‘Priests never understand the sheep of another flock.” 

“Perhaps so; but, Claire!” 

“Yes!” 

“Be prepared for a surprise. By the way, when do these 
Shakespearean recitations come off ?” 

‘*On Thursday evenings.” 

“And your parts?” 

“‘Lady Macbeth and Desdemona!” 

“And Maxwell is Macbeth and Othello, I suppose?” 

“Yes; that’s the programme.” 

“Not a good one, by any means,” said Hamberton, relaps- 
ing into his old bitter cynicism and forgetting his momentary 
anxiety about Maxwell. ‘‘ A thoroughly bad selection, I should 
say. Othello was an impossible fool, and Desdemona an im- 
possible ninny. . No woman in the world would have allowed 
herself to be murdered in that lamb-like way, without even an 
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effort to save herself. Iago—true to nature, human nature at 
its worst almost. But why didn’t you select Shakespeare’s two 
greatest plays—Lear and Timon? There he held the mirror 
up to nature indeed. Mark you, of Lear’s three daughters, two 
were devils! Quite correct. In his dethronement and madness, 
the mighty king had but two followers—a madman and a fool. 
Right again. And Timon! Magnificent Timon! ‘Old Timon, 
with the noble heart, that, strongly loathing, greatly broke!’ 
Strongly loathing! Not half enough. No utter hatred, dislike, 
contempt, loathing, could be half strong enough for these base 
and vile sycophants that battened on him.in his prosperity and 
abandoned: him when he fell—fell through his own d d be- 
nevolence. He should have poisoned these wretches at his 
banquet, and then stood calmly over them and watched their: 
agonizing deaths. Hot water in their plates? No; that was 
weak, William, with your permission. Diluted strychnine or 
cyanide of potassium would have been better. But that ‘Un- 
cover, dogs, and lap!’ is the noblest half line in all human 
literature. Couldn’t we have it, Claire? Could Maxwell do it? 
There is no part for ladies in Timon; but could Maxwell do 
that, do you think?” 

**Tis too late now, Uncle,” she said. ‘Some other time.” 

“Yes; if there shall be another time.” 

He stopped and paced up and down his library musing. 
Then he suddenly said: 

“ N’importe ! If the fellow is a scoundrel, let him have his 
deserts. Let every miscreant have his halter, say I; or what 
else is the devil for? But, Claire, Claire,” he said, coming over 
and stroking her hair tenderly, ‘take care, won’t you? I can- 
not have you thrown away, little woman. Watch over the cit- 
adel, won’t you? Woman’s heart is such a traitor.” 

‘*Never fear for me, Uncle,” she said gaily. ‘I do not 
care so much for Maxwell but that I could cut out his image 
if he proves unworthy.” 

‘*Well and bravely said,” cried Hamberton. ‘‘Every wo- 
man should have that fortitude; and half the evils of life would 
be spared. And if all comes right, if Maxwell is, as you be- 
lieve, and I think, a good fellow, what then?” 

“Well, then,” said Claire, ‘‘I shall send him to you.” - 

Hamberton laughed. And then muttering: 

“This is too sudden! Ask Papa!” he turned away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SHAKESPEAREAN RECITALS. 


If Father Cosgrove was grievously troubled these days about 
the fate which hung over Brandon Hall and the strangers who 
had become so dear to. him, the mysterious agent, so he deemed 
it, of that fate was no less grievously tormented. 

Maxwell had heard from the old Major in reply to his let- 
ter about Lisheen. The business details were easily settled. 
Colonel Bernards was only too glad to get such a troublesome 
place off his hands; and he sold his entire and unencumbered 
‘interest in it to Maxwell for three hundred pounds. But here 
arose the difficulty. How now could he carry out his hidden 
design, not only to restore these poor people to. their home, 
but to make that home a wonder and a surprise to them and 
their neighbors forever?. He had become deeply attached to 
them; and many a night he remained awake planning a new 
frame house, new furniture, new barns, fences perfect, gates of- 
the most modern pattern, etc. He frequently pictured to him- 
self (and found intense pleasure in the fancy) the wonder, the 
delight, of these poor people when, on emerging from prison, 
and expecting only to see a ruined home and a desolate farm 
before them, they would find themselves reinstated in a place 
that would be absolutely luxurious by comparison. But how 
could he do it? He dared not show himself at Lisheen. The 
story of his supposed treachery to the McAuliffes had gone far 
and wide; and he would risk his life if he were seen about the 
place. He could have written to his agent; but he didn’t care 
just yet to reveal his position, except where his secret could 
be kept. He thought of consulting Hamberton; but he shrank 
as yet from the revelation. And, let it be said, he wished to 
win Claire Moulton for his wife without the adventitious helps 
that would arise from a knowledge of his real position. Yet 
time was rushing by. In three months the McAuliffes would 
be released from prison; and then—his beautiful castle would 
topple over and fall. 

The good old Major, too, had hinted rather brusquely that 
Mabel was not happy. Even his old, blind eyes had seen it. 
And he said little things, expressed little regrets, with here and 
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‘there an “Alas!” and an “If” that signified much. Was 


Maxwell sorry and sympathetic? Hardly. For human pride 
is flattered when those who have spurned us have had reason 
to regret what they have done. Sometimes he would feel a 
little savage against the Major, against Mabel, but most of all 
against Outram, whom he had always disliked. 

“The cad,” he would mutter between his teeth, “I knew 
he would break her heart. Poor Mab! Queen Mab!.”’ 

He was in one of these moods, when he received a letter 
from Outram, demanding back the talisman—the ring with the 
strange intaglio, which was to be the pledge, and, in some 
wise, the guerdon, of Maxwell’s banishment. Outram contended 
that, as Maxwell had not kept his engagement to live as a 
farm laborer for twelve months, he should now resign the talis- 
man, and confess himself defeated in his Quixotic scheme. To 
this Maxwell sent the following reply: 


CAHERCON, April 30, 18—. 
DEAR OUTRAM: : 

-I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter. I thought 
that Major Willoughby would have kept my present position 
and incognito secret, particularly from you. But, quite possi- 
bly, the many troubles, domestic and other, that are now press- 
ing on the Major’s mind, and disturbing his peace, may have 
rendered him forgetful for the moment of the prudence that 
should have guarded my secret, especially from you. You are 
quite mistaken in supposing that I have not kept my engage- 
ment. I have had some grievous hardships; but I have re- 
ceived much illumination also; and I consider myself much a 
better man than when last I sat in your company in a Dublin 
club. I am still employed here as overseer and time-keeper, 
but also as farm servant and laborer. I have served six months 
in much the same capacity, but under lower and more menial 
conditions. I have suffered much, but made no mistake; and 
shall continue my probation for a better life until the term 
agreed upon has expired. And, until then, I shall retain the 
bauble you were good enough to iend me. The gods will pro- 
tect you. 
Yours truly, 

ROBERT MAXWELL. 
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‘A letter which made Ralph Outram very uneasy. Cold 
and brutal and unfeeling, he felt the web of Fate closing 
around him; and, with the intense superstitions that haunt 
such minds, he placed a hope in that little ring and its in- 
taglio. | 

The night for the Shakespearean, recitals came round rapid- 
ly. Maxwell had drilled some young village lads to take sub- 
ordinate parts in the entertainments; but he reserved the main 
characters for Claire Moulton and himself. There were many 
rehearsals, held in the loft over the marble stores, but now 
transformed into a theatre withelights, and an improvised stage, 
drop curtains, side scenes and all. The more Claire Moulton 
saw him during these rehearsals, although she studied him 
closely under the light of a dark suspicion, the more she be- 
came convinced that, whatever was his history, two things were 
clear: He was of gentle birth and had had a liberal educa- 
tion; and he was not only an honorable man, but had a pe- 
culiar tenderness in his character, which marked him as one of 
Nature’s nobility. For if the hall-mark of nobility in the eyes 
of the noble is unemotional serenity; the hall-mark of Nature 
' is gentleness and tenderness towards all, even the most hum- 
ble. Yet, she thought sometimes, it is suffering that has made 
him thus; but this rather increased, than diminished, her in- 
terest in him, now rapidly growing into something more deep 
and tender. 

There was a crowded house, for the people gathered in from 
all quarters to see the novelty. It. would be difficult to con- 
jecture what they expected; but, it is to be feared that if 
they thought the programme was intended to be purely educa- 
tional, they would not have been too eager to come. ‘Fun 
and frolic,” ‘‘Panem et Circenses,” are still ourcry. But, noth- 
ing was more foreign to Maxwell’s intentions. He had a mis- 
sion of elevation, of pushing up these gifted people, who were, 
alas! unconscious of their gifts, to higher levels; and he knew 
no other way of effecting this than by submitting to them the 
masterpieces of the world’s literary master. 

He was delighted beyond measure at his success. The long 
hall looked well in the lamplight. The rude bare rafters were - 
wrapped in festoons of ivy and long tendrils of woodbine, just 
then breaking into leaf. The stage was rude; and the benches 
were rude; but the former was covered with plants and flowers ; 
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the latter were filled with an eager, and, as events proved, a 
most appreciative and intelligent audience. Hamberton sat in 
the front bench, more moody than cynical, for he knew that 
behind the mock tragedy on the stage, there was a more real 
and terrible tragedy impending. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of one or two 
of Shakespeare’s lyrics; and then came the murder scene in 
Macbeth. The two leading characters were so disguised that 
the simple peasantry failed to recognize them; and this made 
the awful scene more impressive. It would have flattered Claire 
Moulton exceedingly, at least in her dramatic rél/e, could she 
have heard the comments that were made by this impression- 
able and emotional audience upon her impersonation of Lady 
Macbeth. It was simply marvelous how they caught up the 
thread of the story—the weakness and vacillation of Macbeth, his 
despair, and the more than masculine determination of his wife. 

“‘She’s the divil out an’ out,’’ whispered one. 

“‘She’d do it herself, only she thought she saw her father,” 
said another. 

“Wondher that same shtopped her,” said a third. 

But there was universal contempt for Macbeth. A mur-— 
derer was bad enough; but a weak murderer, and one who 
would place the guilt on innocent men, was beyond all human 
forgiveness. 

In the last scene, the murder of Desdemona, rustic feelings 
ran very high. . The callousness of Othello, and his short, bru- 
tal answers to Desdemona’s. plaintive and piteous appeals for 
mercy, seemed to wind the people up to a pitch of despera- 
tion. Their contempt for the “nigger,” their pity for his beau- 
tiful wife, and the excellent acting of both, infuriated the peo- 
ple, until they quite lost themselves, forgot it was a drama, 
and thought they were face to face with a real tragedy. The 
women. were moaning and crying, the children were yelling 
with fright; and, at the moment, when the Moor went over 
and placed the fatal pillow on the lips of the unhappy woman, 
there was a general rising of the men, which would have issued 
badly for Othello, had not Hamberton risen, and with one 
motion of his hand, quelled the emotions of the people. They 
sat down quivering with excitement, which was only stilled, 
when Othello drove the dagger into his own breast. This ap- 
peared to relieve their feelings: 
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“Bad ind to the ruffian. Sure it was only what he de- 
sarved,” 

‘‘“Where’s the good of his sorra? They’re always sorry 
whin it can’t be remedied.” 

“Yerra, shure ’twas only play actin’ they wor.” 

‘‘Yerra, av coorse; didn’t ye hear the Masther say so?” 

“Begor, thin, ’twas quare play acthin’, Didn’t ye see him 
smother the poor girl? An’ drive the soord into his own 
stumac?” 

“‘Yerra, sure they say ‘twas Miss Claire; and that she isn’t 
dead at all.” 

“Miss Claire? Be this an’ be that, and I thought ’twas 
Miss Claire, I’d have settled that chap before he sot a wet 
finger upon her.” 

The realizing, indeed, was but too perfect; and Maxwell be- 
came the butt of that truculent amusement with which crowds 
often pursue a victim who has merely assumed a part. If you 
wear a lion’s skin, you must expect a lion’s measure of fear or 
reprobation. And in Ireland, where a witty judge has said, 
everything is opera bouffe, a man must suffer for whatever part 
he assumes in the curious melodrama. 

And so Othello, in his white tunic and red-tasselled girdle, 
was pursued by a hooting crowd to his own door, when the 
recitals were over. 

“Ss—ss—ss—sh—sh—sh! Look at him, the dirty nigger, 
who smothered his wife! Begor, what a beauty you wor that 
she should take a fancy to you!. "Twas jealousy, my dear! 
Sure he thought no wan as handsome as himself! He'll want 
another now to settle her agin! Bah! Bah! Bah! Ss—ss—ss— 
ss!” 

More or less terrified and disgusted, and yet half pleased 
with the unconscious flattery of the mob, he murmured to him- 
self: 

“Clearly, the work of educating these people is no child’s 
play!” He was hot and fatigued from his exertions, and was 
slowly washing off the burnt cork that disguised him, when 
Mrs. Donegan, who was his maid-of-all-work, came in and 
said: 

“There are two gentlemen waiting to see you outside 

‘‘Let them wait!” he said impatiently. 


” 
! 
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But they didn’t. They came in, without fuss or excitement, 
and the foremost said: 

“Your name is Maxwell? Robert Maxwell?” | 

“Yes”; said Maxwell brusquely. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

“I’ve come to arrest you,” said the man, “on a charge, 
or rather a suspicion, of being concerned in the murder of a 
girl.” 

The thought of Desdemona, and the part he had just taken 
towards her, was so uppermost in Maxwell’s mind, that he was 
quite sure the officer referred to her; and he said angrily: 

“You d d fool, don’t you know that it was but a Shake- 
spearean dialogue. It’s bad enough to be hooted by that igno- 
rant mob outside; but you should know better.” 

“It has nothing to do with that,” said the officer. ‘The 
charge is a more serious one, I regret to say. Come with 
us.” 





“ Allow me!” said Maxwell, seeing that the thing looked 
serious. ‘‘ There is some stupid and abominable mistake. You 
say I’m charged with murder, or complicity in murder. Where, 
and when?” 

“T’d advise you,” said the officer, ‘“‘for your own sake to 
say no more. This is my warrant, if you care to see it. We've 
been looking for you for some time.” 

**I tell you there is some infernal mistake somewhere,” said 
Maxwell. “I never had anything to do with violence except 
on the stage. Or, is this all a practical] joke?” 

“Come, come!” said the officer. ‘“‘We can’t delay. We 
have a car waiting. If you use any violence, or show resist- 
ance, I shall have to handcuff you!” 

Utterly dazed and’ bewildered at the sudden turn in his af- 
fairs, yet perfectly conscious of innocence, Maxwell swiftly made 
_ his toilet, and called in Mrs. Donegan, bidding her see after his 
affairs during a short absence. Then, turning to the officers, he 
said, coldly, but politely: 

“You are making a serious mistake for which I shall make 
you pay. But I cannot resist you. Please take me before Mr. 
Hamberton. I must see him.” 

Hamberton was in his dining-room at supper when the visitors 
were announced. Claire Moulton, still habited as Desdemona, 
was with him. They were talking over the events of the even- 
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ing; and laughing at the unconscious flattery of the people 
towards Maxwell, when the latter entered, accompanied by the 
officers. 

“You must forgive this unwarrantable intrusion, Mr. Ham- 
berton,” he said, in a voice somewhat unsteady from emotion, 
“but our stage fictions have had a curious ending. These 
gentlemen charge me with actual murder.” 

Hamberton was silent, looking down at the tablé, and toy- 
ing with his knife. Maxwell gulped down something, and went 
on: : 

“I have not the faintest idea to what they refer, and they 
refuse to give any information. They seem to think they are 
conceding a high privilege in not having handcuffed me. There 
is some stupid mistake somewhere; but, at least, it has one 
good result. It solves a difficulty for me; and compels me to 
make a revelation to you, which otherwise I should have no ex- 
cuse for- doing.” é 

Hamberton was still silent; but manifested more interest 
here. Claire Moulton was devouring Maxwell with her eyes. 
The latter went on simply and quietly, as if he were telling 
some one else’s story. 

‘*My name is Maxwell, Robert Maxwell: I am the landlord 
of this district, and therefore your landlord.” 

Hamberton now stood up. Claire Moulton looked at him 
meaningly, and a smile of pleasure and triumph stole over her 
features. 

“TI am a Trinity man,” Maxwell continued, ‘an M.A. of 
Trinity ; and I have read long and deeply. That’s why I am 
here. I could have done like all my college associates and com- 
peers—killed so many foxes, shot so many brace of partridge or 
pheasants, evicted so many tenants, and remained an honored and 
respected member of the aristocracy ; but I read, and read, and 
understood that life has finer issues than these; and that I was 
called to a more arduous and lofty mission. I read somewhere 
that, sooner or latter, every spirit is tested, and an alternative 
placed before it, to ascend the summit of being, and find in its 
cold, clear atmosphere its rightful place; or to remain deep 
down in the valleys of Paphos, and pursue an easy, voluptuous 
existence, sanctioned by the usages of society, but condemned 
by my own conscience. I made up my mind. I was the owner 
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of broad acres, and I held the lives and happiness of many toil- 
ers and workers in my own hands—” 

“Pardon, one moment,” said Hamberton. Then, turning to 
the officers of the law, he said: 

“You see you have made a grim mistake, my men. Per- 
haps, however, you would wait outside, until I clear the matter 


up.” 

. “If you can guarantee, sir! I fear there is a mistake, and 
that this is the ‘mad landlord’ some of us have been questing 
for. But we must do our duty.” 

“ All right! That’s all right,” said Hamberton impatiently. 
“But I promise you he won’t escape through the window. 
Don’t you see he’s a gentleman?” 

And the officers went out. 

“Go on, Mr. -Maxwell,” said Hamberton. ‘‘This grows in- 
teresting.” 

“I was saying,” said Maxwell, flushed and excited, ‘that I 
held the lives and happiness of many poor earth-diggers and 
spade-slaves in my hands; and I could, if I had chosen, un- 
rebuked by the customs of the age and society, have extracted 
their treasure, and coined it for my own selfish use. But, as 
I tell you, I had read wisely or unwisely; and I felt I had 
duties towards these serfs, as well as rights over their wretched 
labor. I felt that some one was called to raise up their wretched 
and teeming population above chronic conditions of starvation 
and ignorance;:and I knew this could not be done from out- 
side. They would suspect the motive of the benefaction; and 
they would have reason to suspect it; and my toil would 
‘be in vain. I determined to go down amongst them, to be- 
come one of themselves. The idea was floating for a long time 
before my mind; but only took shape when I was taunted 
about it in a Dublin club. I took fire. I was challenged to 
do what every one deemed impracticable, and even insane. 
There was one man especially there, a returned Indian, who 
was conspicuously contemptuous. I had reason to dislike him, 
and suspect him. He continued to taunt me. He wore a ring 
—an intaglio, to which he attached superstitious importance. 
I suddenly. conceived an idea. I made a promise to go down 
and become a day-laborer amongst the peasantry, and to live 
their lives for twelve months; but I demanded that ring in re- 
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turn. He would have refused; but he was shamed into it. This 
is the ring.” 

He handed it carelessly to Hamberton, who examined it 
closely, and passed it on to Claire, who studied it also, and 
then unconsciously retained it. 

‘It is not much,” said Hamberton. “One of those talis- 
mans which Arabian Mussulmans wear. It is phosphorescent, 
is it not?” 

“Yes’’; said Maxwell. ‘“ Well, at last, he consented; and 
I took up my strange rvé/z, and came down here to Lisheen. I 
had tried several farmers for employment, but met refusals 
everywhere. I was too genteel a tramp, I suppose. At last, 
footsore and weary and hungry and in despair, I came to Lisheen. 
The poor old woman was alone in her kitchen when I entered 


and made the usual appeal of a beggar. She took me in, gave 


me food and lodging, and such sympathy as a poor, starved 


_ tramp alone can appreciate. Her husband came in, her son, 


her daughter. It was all alike. I asked for work, and got it. 
Need I say, it was nominal on my part. My limbs ached under 
a pressure that was merely pleasant to these athletes of Nature. 
Yet, I was not dismissed. They treated me as one of them- 
selves, only that they worked, and I was idle. At last, I made 
up my mind to depart, and had actually gone, when they forced 
me back. The young girl, Debbie, came after me, and ordered 
me back. It.was well for me. That night I was down with 
rheumatic fever, and was ill for three weeks, during which they 
nursed me with infinite solicitude and care. Was I grateful? 
God knows I was. The time has come for proving my gratitude 
now. You know all. How they struggled against an impos- 
sible rent; how Netterville took his revenge—” 

“‘T understand all,” said Hamberton. ‘‘ But I cannot make 
out why-you prevented a settlement with the sheriff that day! 
You know they resented it, and the whole countryside with 
them.” | 

“I do,” said Maxwell, smiling. ‘‘ But I wanted them to 
touch the very bedrock of trouble, in order to build on it more 
permanently; and I wanted to show another example to the 
world of what an Irish agent can do. And now you have to 
help me. This unfortunate arrest or rather ridiculous and stupid 
blunder, has precipitated matters. So much the better. Here 
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are the title-deeds—the fee-simple of that farm at Lisheen, which 
I have purchased from the landlord, and made over to the 
McAuliffes forever. I want you, knowing your benevolence, 
to arrange for me, whilst I am away, to have that farmhouse 
rebuilt on the newest and most modern plans of comfort, re- 
taining all its old homely features. I want the byres to have 
seven cows feeding in them when these poor people come out 
of prison. I want to have ten sheep in the fields. I want all 
the fences repaired, new gates hung up, the -land tilled and 
sown. You can get the Land League to do it. They’ll do 
anything for you. They’d shoot me. In a word, I want every- 
thing done for them that can be done, down to the pot on the 
fire, and the hens in the coop, and the pig in ‘her sty; and I 
rely on you to do it. Need I say I shall bear the expense?” 

He stopped. Claire Moulton, though in tears, looked smil- 
ingly at her guardian. 

“*Tis a strange, weird story,” said Hamberton, walking up 
and down the room. “One of the things that would be im- 
possible out of Ireland, and impossible in Ireland, I would say, 
if I had not seen it. But, my dear fellow, when you have con- 
quered these kingdoms, what do you propose to do?” 

“To sell my property, liberate my slaves, and settle down 
here to work for humanity with you!” ; 

“Tut, tut, nonsense!’’ said Hamberton. “You could never 
settle down here alone!” ; 

“Not quite alone, Uncle!” said Claire Moulton, coming over 
and standing near Maxwell. Her eyes were red from weeping 
at the singular tale she had heard; and which Maxwell had 
already partly revealed to her. ‘With your consent, I have 
promised Mr. Maxwell to be his wife.” 

“Hallo! is that the way the land lies?’ said Hamberton. 
“Is that how you have kept your promise to me?” 

‘“‘I didn’t break it, Uncle,” she said, “until I knew all.” 

“‘Of course, of course,’’ said Hamberton. ‘‘The old story, 
the old story. But I must clear up one thing. MHallo, there!” 
he cried to the officers. 

They came in. 

“Your prisoner is now ready; and perhaps this young lady 
may accompany him. But, sergeant, look here! There must 
have been depositions before a warrant could be issued. On 
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whose depositions have you made the frightful blunder of arrest- 
ing this gentleman, who owns half Kerry?” 
“-The young girl’s who was arrested at Lisheen at the evic- 
tion,” said the officer. 
“Debbie McAuliffe?” said Maxwell in amazement. 
‘‘That’s her name, I think, sir!’’ 
“But, what could have put such an idea in the girl’s head?” 
reflected Maxwell. ‘I suppose she was angry about the eviction ? ” 
“I suppose so,” said Hamberton, looking at Claire. ‘‘ But 
her revenge was rather tragic. And how could she have con- 
ceived the idea of murder?” - 

‘ “JT don’t know,” said Maxwell. ‘They all took me for an 
army deserter, except this girl, who from the first maintained 
a different opinion. However, I had better go on and clear 
matters up. There’s something gained, for they say every de- 
cent man in Ireland must go to goal sometime or another. 
Au revoir!” he held out his hand to Hamberton. “ You un- 
dertake to do all I require about Lisheen?” 

““Ye—es’’; said Hamberton. “I think it Quixotic; but 
everything you have done hitherto is such. 

“Well, I have found my Dulcinea!’’ said Maxwell laughing. 

‘‘And Claire has found her hero!” said Hamberton. “But, 
what will Father Cosgrove say, I wonder?”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TWO CATECHISMS. 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


mT is a curious fact, though one from which our 
% knowledge of the supreme egotism of human na- 
ture should preclude surprise, that most, if not 
all, modern attempts to explain the problems of 
> human life and destiny begin with the altogether 
preposterous assumption that the universe exists uniquely for 
man’s good pleasure, and that in the light of that supposition 
all questions must be asked and answered. Doubtless this is 
because all investigation of this kind proceeds on a@ posterior 
lines, reasoning from the observed effects towards their causes. 
Man is to investigate nature in order to observe her facts: and, 
having observed them, is to interpret their hidden meaning in 
terms of intelligible thought. Doubtless, also, the method of 
procedure is a natural one. We aim at science, or knowledge. 
But science, if the schoolmen were in the right, consists in an 
acquaintance with causes. And an acquaintance with causes, 
as well as with the nature of causes, is to be sought for in a 
careful observation of their manifestation in the ‘‘ work. done” 
by them, 

But to begin with problems of human life and destiny is 
not to begin at the beginning; and to suppose that the meas- 
ure of the universe is that supremely wonderful—be it spoken 
with all reverence—and yet utterly contemptible power that we 
call human intelligence, is to prejudge the issue and jeopardize 
any possible results of inquiry. To fix the lines of investiga- 
tion beforehand in such a manner that all speculation must run 
in the direction of explaining things as existing uniquely for 
us, is not only to begin in the middle instead of at the begin- 
ning, but to begin with a manifestly absurd and hopelessly false 
principle. As a matter of fact, as a very little unprejudiced 
reflection will make abundantly clear, God is the beginning, as. 
well as the end, of any and all reasonable speculation; and to 
start at any other point—or, what is worse, to leave God out 
of any speculation with regard to his creatures—is as absurd 
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and as irrational as to attempt to solve a quadratic equation in 
which no values whatever are given to the terms. 

If I, an individual, become conscious of the existence of but 
one thing other than myself, I have a ready inference of God 
as a starting point for allmy philosophy. This is not theology. 
It is common sense. For it is as difficult to explain the exist- 
ence of one single grain of sand on the seashore, or one blade 
of grass in the meadow, or one “atom” or “electron” in the 
laboratory of the chemist, as to account, not only for the world 
in which we live, but for as extraordinary a congeries of worlds 
as the maddest mind ever dreamed. The characters of the word 
creature are stamped upon every being of which our senses 
make us cognizant. The natural and necessary inference of 
Creator must be the starting point of all sensible philosophy. 

For, after all, no matter to what name or title speculation 
with regard to the eternal truths of life and destiny may lay 
claim, in the last analysis it must be seen to be a philosophy. 
I know of-no other kinds of knowledge than two—that which 
rests upon the firm foundations of logical demonstration, and 
that which comes from without as revelation pure and simple. 
To speak of anything that is certainly demonstrated on natural 
grounds as faith is a misnomer—though, of course, one may 
believe what, on other grounds, is also a matter of ordinary 
demonstration. To exalt opinion, pious or otherwise, into faith 
is to trifle as much with the accepted signification of terms as 
with the—in this case—absolutely vital issues involved. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the Principal of Birmingham University, 
is no exception to the general rule that one observes with re- 
gard to non-Catholic writers upon these and kindred topics. 
His Substance of Faith Allied With Science is, in a sense, a very 
valuable contribution to the philosophy of religion. But, to 
the Catholic mind at any rate, it is not, and cannct be, what 
it claims to be. For there is for us no such thing as faith 
apart from the faith of the catechism: ‘a supernatural gift of 
God, which enables us to believe without doubting whatever 
. God has revealed.” 

We may believe other things—most of us do. But faith 
which is not ‘‘a supernatural gift” is not faith in the sense in 
which we use the word. We do not confuse ‘‘faith’’ with 
“opinion,” or “hope,” or ‘‘trust”; all of which states have 
their own legitimate places in our minds. Faith in the Cath- 
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olic sense, is not engendered of science, or philosophy, or 
knowledge of any kind. It is simply a “gift of God.” And 
for us the substance of the faith must be, as it always has been, 
the body of revealed truths of which the Church is the sole 
divinely constituted guardian and teacher. This it cannot be 
for non-Catholics, for most of whom it is not even a body of 
revealed truth at all. 

There are, of course, in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism a num- 
ber of truths put forward as the reasonable beliefs of an emi- 
nent man of science. A not inconsiderable fraction of that num- 
ber are taught more briefly, and at the same time more defi- 
nitely, in our own Catechism of Christian Doctrine. But the 
main point that must not be lost sight of is that, in the one 
case, these truths are taught as being the revelation of God, in 
the other, as the reasonable results of the speculation of man; 
or, at least, as not contradicting any certain truths of science. 
There is a considerable difference, not necessarily in the matter, 
but in the mode of the teaching. The one is faith; the other, 
belief. The substance of the one is clear and definite; although 
faith overleaps the barriers of the purely human and plunges 
itself into the blinding light of mystery. It loses itself in the 
Infinite and performs its highest and most perfect act in its 
assent to what it cannot fully comprehend. The assertions of 
the other can never be more than hesitating and tentative; 
for mere human belief, when it leaves the support of the cer- 
tainties of natural knowledge, stumbles and falls. In place of 
the clarion note of revelation, there is the dubious crying of 
human voices. Where the custodians of the Faith dare to be 
categoric, there the prophets of reason first begin to falter. 

This comparison I would not urge as against the attempts 
of philosophers or men of science ‘“‘to draw up a statement of 
a creed,” except where there is the danger of confusing the be- 
liefs they advance with faith, such as we know it in revealed 
truth. They are not—and, indeed, they do not claim to be— 
channels of revelation. Least of all does Sir Oliver Lodge pose 
as the seer divinely accredited to teach the human race. His 
attitude, as I pointed out in a previous paper in THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD, is one of reverence towards an established be- 
lief. It is not the Catholic faith he has in mind, but a certain 
number of detached beliefs—salvage from the great shipwreck 
of the sixteenth century——-which, in a somewhat loose and neb- 
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ulous state, pass current among-Protestants generally as Chris- 
tianity. His aim, consequently, has been to show that science 
has nothing to advance against, and many considerations to 
put forward in support of, certain religious convictions which 
—call them what you will, prejudices, opinions, beliefs—really 
are to a great extent identical with dogmas of the Catholic 
Church. This is a praiseworthy and a noble aim, and one that 
deserves our respect as well as our attention. If we discover 
that we must find fault with the method by which it is attained, 
we shall be able to mitigate any severity in our judgment when 
we remember precisely what Sir Oliver Lodge has in ‘view. 

In the first place, then, we must keep before our mind the 
fact that the “ substance of faith’’ with which it is his object 
to show the alliance of science is not the substance of faith 
in the Catholic sense, but—where it is not merely natural the- 
ology—mere opinion or belief. 

In the second place we must remember that he is seeking 
to give reasons in support of the various articles of his creed. 
In other words, he attempts not only to show that his belief 
is everywhere a reasonable one, but even to establish it by 
means of his science. It is, obviously, always an excellent 
thing to be able to give reasons for our beliefs. But it is not 
always necessary. The Catholic needs but one reason for the 
faith that is in him. God has revealed it. Contributory argu- 
ments or proofs, considerations or probabilities, do not make 
his faith one whit the more strong; nor do arguments or con- 
siderations to the contrary weaken it. It is only when the at- 
titude of the mind is one of opinion that it is susceptible of 
more or less strength. There may be a hundred shades of 
meaning to “I am of opinion that .”’ There is but one 
to “I believe.” Faith is an assent and, as such, does not vary 
in intensity. 

And, lastly, we must not forget that, while there is much 
in that substance of faith which Sir Oliver Lodge has in view 
that is familiar to Catholics, there is a considerable portion 
that is not so familiar. Its passage through Protestantism has 
robbed much of it of its ancient beauty. It is oftentimes 
jejune and little inspiring, not full and rounded and all compel- 
ling as it is preserved in the pentecostal shrine of the Catholic 
Church. For example, the God of non-Catholic Theists is not 
often presented in their writings as the God of a St. Thomas 
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or a St. Bernard. The Incarnation rarely, if ever, means the 
same thing to a Protestant and to a Catholic. And the idea 
of the spiritual life—excellent and wonderful as the lives of 
many non-Catholics have been and are—is not to be found 
outside the Church of Christ. The mere fact that the expres- 
sion of their several doctrines if so emphasized in practice is a 
patent object-lesson of the severance of the Church from all 
the sects. 

The first question that a theologian would probably ask 
himself, were he to undertake the duty of reading a catechism 
for its mzhil obstat, would probably be: Does the author at 
once definitely lead to God? From the mere fact of my ex- 
istence is the reason of that existence inferred? 

Were such a question asked of a censor of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book, he would be obliged to answer in the negative. 
The first question of this catechism is not: Who made you? 
but: What are you? It is true that in the answer to the sec- 
ond question: What, then, may be meant by the fall of man? 
the existence of God is remotely implied. Also, in answers to 
other questions, the name of God occurs. But it is not until 
we are well through half the book that any meaning is attached 
to that name; and then it is in vague and very indefinite 
terms, ‘‘ . ,our effective movements,” we are told, “are 
all inspired by thought, and so we conceive that there must be 
some intelligence immanent in all the processes of nature, for 
they are not random or purposeless, but organized and beautiful.” 

How different such a method of treatment is from that of 
the Explanatory Catechism of Christian Doctrine will be appar- 
ent to any one who has attentively read the latter. The whole 
of the first chapter is concerned with God, though, naturally 
and logically, in the first instance, considered as the Creator of 
the individual. The definition comes as the answer to Question 
xvii., where it falls into place in the logical sequence of the 
catechism—a definition clear and succinct, leaving no possible — 
opening for misconception or misunderstanding, ‘“‘God is the 
supreme Spirit, who alone. exists of himself, and is infinite in 
all perfections.” But all our catechism is saturated with God. 
How else could it be, since its sole meaning and purpose is to 
declare the relationship between man and his Creator, and to 
show the means whereby that union with God, which is man’s 
last end, may be attained ? 
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I again repeat that the comparison is not here put forward 
so much as a criticism as in order to show the discrepancy 
that must inevitably exist between the teaching of a revealed 
religion and the pious beliefs of a merely human origin. Rea- 
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son, indeed, can take us to God; but, when we stand before 


the God of reason, we recognize that he is not that alone, but 
also the God of revelation. Only, we must be content to be 
led by reason, and walk in its light. We must. neither force 
the pace nor kindle little fires of fancy or poetry in order to 
see the better. As we. shall see later, one truth thrust into 
the Catechism of Sir Oliver Lodge will serve to co-ordinate 
and rationalize the whole. Truth is there; but it is more or 
less in solution. With the addition of the truth that is want- 
ing crystallization will take place, and the doctrine put forward 
build itself up into a regular and fairly consistent natural the- 
ology. 

This reflection holds, not only for Zhe Substance of Faith, 
but for most of the current “sciences” and “ philosophies’’ of 
the day. Though Sir Oliver Lodge does not lay claim to speak 
in the name of philosophy, but in that of science, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that even the noblest philosophy to 
which humanity can rise falls short of revelation; and, conse- 
quently, we need not be surprised if the truths in solution in 
his book need the one solid fact that provides the starting 
point of a regular system of perfect truth crystals. 

As it stands, the book does not take us very far in the di- 
rection of supernatural truth. It does not even carry us on to 
the point at which the philosophy of our own schools takes us 
in natural theology. And where the considerations centre about 
truths of a purely revelational origin, they cannot be said to 


_be in any sense either scientific or philosophical. Indeed, we 


are frankly told in the fourteenth clause of the Catechism (p. 
92) that “we should strive to learn from the great teachers, 
the prophets and poets and saints of the human race, and 
should seek to know and interpret their inspired writings.” 

In the expansion of this clause we are given to understand 
exactly what is meant by the “ prophets and poets and saints.’ 
They are not the prophets and inspired poets of those definite 
revelational writings that we know as the Sacred Scriptures. 
The “saints” are not necessarily those of the Old. or of the 
New Dispensation, whom we venerate as having, in an alto- 
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gether remarkable degree, achieved union with God. ‘Great 
men,” we are told, “‘. . . are the finger posts and loadstars 
of humanity; it is with their aid that we steer our course, if 
‘we are’ wise, and the records of their thought and inspiration 
are of the utmost value to us. This is the meaning of litera- 
ture in general, and of that mass of ancient. religious literature 
in particular, on which hundreds of scholars have bestowed 
their best energiés; now translated, bound together, and handed 
down to us as the Canon of Scripture, of which some portions 
are the most inspired writings yet achieved by humanity.” (Italics 
mine.) — 

Moreover, in literature of the kind of which Sir Oliver Lodge 
is here writing, we must use our own powers of criticism and 
selection. The truths enshrined in it are not final. A refusal 
to accept them is not a blameworthy act. For, “if we are to 
form worthy beliefs regarding the highest conceptions of the 
Universe, we myst avail ourselves of all this testimony; dis- 
criminating and estimating its relative value in the light of our 
own judgment and experience, studying such works and criticism 
as are accessible to us, asking for the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, and seeking with modest and careful patience to appre- 
hend something in the direction.of the truth.” 

I have gone carefully through Zhe Substance of Faith for 
some definite statement as to the meaning of this ‘‘ guidance 
of the Divine Spirit.” One or two of the questions seem to 
throw some little light upon it; but they are very vaguely 
worded: We are told (Question xiii.) that. the grace of God 
is a power pervading the universe. We trust and believe that 
it is a good and loving power. It is ‘“‘a loving-kindness in 
which we live and move and have our being.” Its chief mani- 
festation is to be sought ‘‘in the Life of Jesus Christ, through 
whose spirit and living influence the race of man may hope to 
rise to heights at present inaccessible” (p. 132). 

Again, forming one of the statements of the creed set down 
in this Catechism, are the following words: “. . . the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to help us along the way towards good- 
ness and truth.” In both cases the expressions sound familiar 
and quite orthodox. It is only when we read the whole Cate- 
chism that we discover that neither bears the meaning natu- 
rally attributed to it. 

As the key-note to our own catechism is God, so in this 
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statement of the belief of a man of science, the key-note is 
evolution. And, just as in order to have a well- proportioned 
and related conception of Catholic theology, all its doctrines 
must be grouped round that central dogma, so, to interpret the 
real meaning of Zhe Substance of Faith Allied With Science, 
every statement must be related to that with which the volume 
opens. 

““Q. What are you?” 

“A. I am a being alive and conscious upon this earth; a 
descendant of ancestors who rose by gradual processes from lower 
Sorms of animal life, and with struggle and suffering became 
man,” ‘ 

The explanation given of this clause is of the highest im- 
portance. The teacher is first warned against giving offence to 
those whose early religious teaching is in conflict with ‘ the 
doctrine of the ascent of man.” Then, if he can conscientious- 
ly do so, he is advised to draw a distinction between “‘ the per- 
sistent vital or spiritual essence of man’’—presumably the soul 
—‘‘and the temporary material vehicle which displays his in- 
dividual existence amid terrestrial surroundings.” 

As far as I know, a Catholic may, without prejudice to his 
faith, hold one or other of the many forms of the theory of 
evolution, provided he does not hold any of those extreme forms 
that contradict the teaching of Christianity by dispensing with 
God or the soul of man. The doctrine of evolution, as such, 
has never been condemned. He certainly will be able to make 
some such conscientious distinction as that suggested by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; for he will remember the words of his own cate- 
chism: ‘‘ This likeness to God is chiefly in my soul.” If he 
joins issue, then, with regard to this point, with the able author 
of The Substance of Faith, it will be upon grounds other than 
theological. He will ask how the observed “facts” upon which 
hypotheses of evolution.are based can be made to support the 
weight of such a doctrine, in view of the very strong phil- 
osophical considerations to be urged against it. He may also 
legitimately inquire if a theory of gradual, or per saltum evolu- 
tion is the only one that will account satisfactorily for the ob- 
served facts. The question is one susceptible of an answer on_ 
natural grounds. It is not primarily theological. 

‘But when Sir Oliver Lodge goes on to say that “‘ the history 
and origin of the spiritual part of man is unknown, and can 
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only be spoken of in terms of mysticism and poetry” (p. 12), 
he does indeed fall foul of the theologians, as well as with a 
very large and very important school of philosophers. The 
statement, however, serves to emphasize the fact that the pur- 
view of the man of science who undertakes to treat of faith is 
limited by what is scientifically demonstrable. Beyond that 
point he must pick and choose. It is a large assumption to 
take for granted that “the history of the bodily and much of 
the mental part is studied in the biological facts of evolution,” 
though, with a caveat, it might be granted; but, with even a 
rudimentary concept of revelation, the former statement is pure 
nonsense. 

If we can have no more than a “ mystical” or a ‘‘ poetical ” 
account of the origin and history of the soul, we can have 
nothing at all of any real thought-value with regard to the 
most important aspect of man. For unguided mysticism and 
exuberant poetical fancy, of all other human inventions, are 
surely the most untrustworthy. That a man of science should 
be able to employ the language of mysticism and poetry at all, 
as our author does later on, is certainly, at first sight, sur- 
prising. : 

It is only when we remember the peculiar significance he 
attaches to “‘ faith,” that we can understand how a student so 
careful as Sir Oliver Lodge should opine that we are gradual 
incarnations of a previously existing “‘larger self.” He would 
have this incarnating process of self ‘‘increasing as the -brain 
and body grow, but never attaining any approach to complete- 
ness even in the greatest of men” (p. 79). 

It needs no less a sane, critical—and even a sceptical—phil- 
osophy than a God-given revelation to guard against such a 
‘* speculation ” (it is particularly labelled as such). as that in- 
dulged in in the explanation of clause XII., from which this 
quotation comes. A better acquaintance with the scholastic 
doctrine of the principle of individuation of spiritual beings 
would have sufficed to save Sir Oliver Lodge from the pitfall 
into which Origen fell. 

“ Our body,” he says, ‘‘is an individual collection (sic.) of 
cells, which ‘began to form and grow together at a certain date 
and will presently be dispersed; but the constructing and do- 
minating reality, called our ‘soul,’ did not then begin to exist; 
nor will it cease with bodily decay” (p. 78). Precisely what 
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our author means by his succeeding dictum that “even our 
personality and individuality may be persistent, if our character 
be sufficiently developed to possess a reality of its own,” it 
would be difficult to say; unless it be part and parcel of the 
main evolutional scheme into which all, according to modern 
popular science, must be forced. How the “ not-soul” can be- 
come “soul” without losing its identity, is a difficulty that 
scientific evolutionists do not attempt to explain; and how a 
personality is to become persistent by its character developing 
a reality of its own, most of us, I think, will have to confess 
altogether beyond our grasp. 

But Sir Oliver Lodge’s estimate of the nature of. the ego is 
made sufficiently clear in the first quotation. The soul is not 
here presented as the familiar substantial form, in that closest 
of unions in which form and matter constitute one individual ; 
but rather as one term in the relationship of two distinct be- 
ings, each complete in itself. The ‘“‘soul” not only dominates 
the body; it constructs it. At least so I read the somewhat 
vaguely stated passage quoted. Moreover, taken with the second 
quotation given, it would seem to be abundantly clear that the 
“soul” is the real individual, the real person, and not the be- 
ing that we know, man as he is, body and soul together, the 
person who is. conscious of his own individuality, who says ‘‘/ 
feel’ as well as ‘J think,” who is as cognizant of the pain of 
a burnt finger being his pain as of the agony of grief or sor- 
row being his agony. St. Thomas (Summa 1%, q. Ixxv.; a. 4; 
and C. G. ii., 57), with his usual admirable precision, shows 
how this view is erroneous. It had been advanced by no less 
distinguished teachers than Peter Lombard and Hugh of St. 
Victor. 

That Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘‘speculation,” supported as it is 
by a stanza of Wordsworth, a reference to Myers’ subliminal 
consciousness and the Platonic (or Socratic) doctrine of reminis- 
cence, is not altogether likely to find favor in philosophical 
quarters, he readily recognizes, When the four pages, in which 
he discusses the meaning of “certain facts not yet fully incor- 
porated into orthodox science, nor fully - recognized by phil- 
osophy,” come to an end, he pulls his readers up sharply with 
the confession that “the philosophical doctrine of. the ‘self’ 
on this view is a difficult one .. .”; that, as he has given it, 
“the form is sure to be crude and imperfect”; and that “ phil- 
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osophy resents any sharp distinction between soul and bbddy, 
between indwelling self and material vehicle.” The implied 
caveat is in place as against the preceeding ‘‘ speculation” ; 
but it is not itself altogether free from. danger. For -phil- 
osophy, while protesting against the setting up of two distinct 
entities—body and soul—does itself draw a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the incorporeal and subsistent substance, as 
“form,” and the material body that it specifies and actuates, as 
“ matter.” 

As the key-note of evolution is struck in the first answer, 
so it will be found to re-echo through all Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
catechism. 

The old doctrine of the fall of man is explained anew in 
its light. There is no fall, properly so called. On the contrary, 
at a certain stage in the process of evolution, man became the 
possessor of a moral sense. His actions, he perceived, were 
good or bad. He could no longer act, as he had done in the 
period of his animal innocence, irresponsible. Instead of a fall 
from a supernatural state of grace, by .reason of which man 
suffered both in his body and soul (Council of Trent, Sess. v. 1.); 
or, as St. Thomas sums up (Summa, 1* 2*¢, q. Ixxxv., a. 3), in- 
stead of the loss of original justice and the consequent “ wounds”’ 
in the natural powers of the soul—reason, will, etc., there is a 
true and real progress towards perfection. The fall is not a 
fall, but a rising in the graded scale of being. ‘‘ The conscious- 
ness of degradation,” in Sir Oliver Lodge’s own words, ‘‘ marked 
a rise in the scale of existence.” It is obvious that such a far- 
fetched interpretation of the revealed doctrine of the fall of 
man, would be quite unacceptable to any who profess to believe 
in it. But Sir Oliver Lodge has left out of his consideration 
any idea of a state of grace. His attempt, as has already been 
pointed out, is not to bring the substance of a revealed faith 
into alliance with the results of modern science, but to harmonize 
certain scientific theories with certain inherited poetic and mystic 
beliefs that seem to have acquired prescriptive rights to con- 
sideration. In a process of harmonizing the “ belief” suffers a 
new interpretation; and, from being merely a poetic or mystical 
account of a half-realized and little understood truth, rises al- 
most to the dignity of science itself. 

Let us see what we can make of this doctrine of the fall. 
It is identical with that taught by Mr. Campbell, whose New 
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Theology, in reality far more widespread than we are accustomed 
to think, I examined in a previous issue of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. If, with Principal Lodge, we leave revelation alto- 
gether out of the question and are prepared to admit the im- 
plications of the theory of evolution, such a doctrine would be 
both consistent and reasonable. A given type animal evolves 
up to the point of knowing right from wrong. At that point 
it becomes man, who perceives that he is responsible for his 
' actions. At the moment of transition what is popularly known 
as “the fall” takes place: Evolution continues. The type man 
struggles upwards towards an ever-increasing perfection. His 
whole life-history, as is the life-history of the race, is one per- 
petual fall upwards. That there have been lapses—falls down- 
wards—in the case of individuals, and even of entire races, no 
one denies. But, on the whole, the fall is one long process of 
development and progress. The historic fall took place when 
brute became man. 

Or we may combine his teaching here with that put for- 
ward by our author with regard to gradual incarnation. In 
this sense, the material vehicle develops and evolves proportion- 
ately to the infusion of the “larger self.” The latter comes 
down, as it were, to penetrate the other. more and more; while 
the former rises towards a perfection consistent with that in- 
creasing penetration. In this view the evolution of the spiritual 
part of man is avoided; but a no less great difficulty suggests 
itself—that of the pre-existence of the soul. Neither opinion 
could be held by a Catholic, for whom truth revealed as to the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man forms part of the substance 
of his faith. And, apart from revelation, if we look upon the 
soul as the “ forma corporis humani’’—which seems the only true 
philosophical view to take—pre-existence is as unreasonable a 
supposition as spiritual (2. ¢. specific) evolution. The old doctrine, 
even in view of ‘‘ modern scientific’ assertions, seems to be the 
only true one. 

I have gone to considerable length in drawing out these two 
points, as they throw much light upon the one idea that runs 
through the book, co-ordinating its every part. Each one of 
the answers to the twenty questions is framed upon precisely 
similar lines. Thus, “good is that which promotes develop- 
ment”; ‘evil that which retards or frustrates’ it. Life Eternal 
in which “ our real existence continues without ceasing, in either 
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a higher or a lower form, according to our use of opportuni- 
ties and means of grace” is ‘‘a growing perfection at present 
inconceivable by us.” There is a loving and a good Power in 
the Universe, specially manifested in the life of our Lord, 
“through whose spirit and living influence the race of man may 
hope to rise to heights at present inaccessible.” 

To a certain extent such conceptions are not altogether 
foreign to us. But read as they stand, and, above all, inter- 
preted in the light of that form of evolution which Sir Oliver 
Lodge seems to advocate, they make for relativity. The 
“Good” is not changelessly good. What may promote de- 
velopment at one stage may retard it at another. Man is never 
man in a true and absolute sense. He is always “ becoming.” 
And the work of the Incarnation is not so much a definitely 
personal one as a new factor in a general evolutionary process 
by which the race slowly rises to presently inaccessible heights. 
Such a position is an almost inevitably logical one for a thorough- 
going evolutionist to take up. 

When the theory was first given to the English-speaking 
world by Darwin some sixty years ago, and, shortly after, was 
popularized by Huxley and Tyndal, it met with much opposi- 
tion, especially upon the part of the clerical representatives of 
orthodoxy. The papers—I believe I am right in instancing the 
Morning Post,on the Sunday after the Belfast Address was re- 
ported—were full of nothing but pulpit protests against so un- 
disguised a heralding of “ atheism.” There were no epithets 
too hard sounding for the newly-propounded doctrine. Little 
by little, however, that opposition died away and people—es- 
pecially the clergy—began to make use of the new hypothesis 
in support of religion. This was a dangerous step to take. In 
taking it, they pledged themselves, in a sense, to all that the 
theory involves; and if many non-Catholics still refuse to recog- 
nize the consequences, others—and these the more logical— 
frankly confess that religion and all that it means is a part of 
the general growth and development in which all is evolving, 
put it down to somewhat obscure emotional or sentimental 
factors, and bracket it with other subjects of investigation in a 
comprehensive scheme of Sociology. 

If the substance of religion be no more than a part of na- 
tural knowledge, and a practical way of life based thereon, it is 
obviously right to relegate it to such a-sphere. A theory that 
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is incapable of covering all the facts to be accounted for is use- 
less. And it is claimed that the theory of evolution is the ex- 
pression of a general law of development. It ought, in this 
sense, to account for anything and everything. Consequently, 
while, without prejudice to their faith, Catholics might be evo- 
lutionist in the moderate sense explained above, for those who 
do not possess—or who have lost a grasp of—the true mean- 
ing of a “ revealed religion,” there will be no limit to the ap- 
plication of this extreme form of evolution as a complete ex- 
planation of all that was, or is, or ever may be. This seems to 
be the line of thought pursued by most non-Catholics at the 
present time. 

It is no part of my purpose in this paper to point out that 
itis a curiously. mistaken line of thought; or that, of the two 
methods of “interrogating nature,” the metaphysical one, by 
which we investigate things as they are, is preferable, for exacti- 
tude and results, to the historical one, by which, with the aid 
of much guesswork and supposition, we seek to reconstruct a 
life-history of things as they have come to be what they are. 

What I am here concerned with is a comparison of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s teaching with that of our own schools. If he 
would grant us a personal God, not only, as He indeed is, im- 
manent in the nature that He has made, but also supremely 
transcendent; if he would allow the spiritual nature of the hu- 
man soul that, together with the body that it actuates, is, in 
natural conditions, a unique, incommunicable person; and if, in- © 
stead of attempting to go beyond the limits of human powers 
in the divulgation of. mysteries, he would recognize that these 
can only come, if they come at all, by way of revelation; 
‘ there would be little to question seriously or to find fault with 
in his philosophy. But these three concessions would be much 
for him to make, involving, as they do, the entire foundation 
of his system. His ‘‘ God,” his ‘* Soul,” and his “ Religion” 
are such as evolution can supply—no more; and, as such, fall 
far short of the ‘“‘ God,” the “Soul,” or the “ Religion” of our 
own philosophy. 

It all seems so simple to the theist who, like the musicians of 
“Abbé” Vogler, knows. The science of which Sir Oliver Lodge 
js an acknowledged master, as well as the vague and indefinite 
wanderings of the New Theology, await but the admission of 
the truth: of all truths, as a touchstone to separate false specu- 
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lation from true, as a centre about which the many precious 
truths they contain may group themselves. Without reference 
to God they are nought but meaningless jargon. They ex- 
plain nothing. They satisfy no one. With God—‘‘the supreme 
Spirit, who alone exists of .himself, and is infinite in all per- 
fections”—their broken arcs of truth come together into the 
perfect round which has truth itself for the centre. 

Notwithstanding this fundamental opposition between the 
two catechisms, there is much in Zhe Substance of Faith that 
is full of the promise of reconciliation. It is only one, it is 
true, of many signs that the old, crude materialisms are going. 
out of fashion; but it is probably the most important. of them 
all. The method and procedure, indeed, of this ‘‘ modern 
science” are not those of medizval philosophy; and yet there 
are distinct indications that Sir Oliver Lodge is neither entirely 
unacquainted with the work of the schoolmen, nor altogether 
unwilling to make use of it. Above all—though his arguments 
are not those commonly found in our own authors—the earnest 
wish to satisfy the blind craying of the heart for its God that 
prompted the writing of Zhe Substance of Faith marks a de- 
cidedly great advance in the attitude of science and of scientific 
men. 

“ Fecisti nos ad Te,” wrote St. Augustine, “et inquietum est 
cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.” “‘ Inquietum est cor nostrum,” 
cries Sir Oliver. Lodge; and sets about using his best in science 
to find a haven of rest. He finds a God in nature and a soul 
in man. That both fall short of the reality is not his fault, 
but his misfortune. He was pledged to a theory that could 
light him no further forward on his. path. 

Still, the true God can be found by reason; although, as 
St. Thomas says, the search is not always an easy one. He 
makes himself known by revelation; and draws aside a corner 
of the veil that hangs between us and the Eternal Mysteries. 
No other hand than his can lift that veil, or strengthen the 
mind of man to accept and believe the truths it shrouds. And 
he has given his revelation as a divine treasure to his Church, 
to guard, to preserve, and to dispense to all mankind. 

Here, utterly and forever, we must part company with all 
those who would spin the Faith out of the natural truths of 
reason, or accept it upon what merely natural tetneny it can 
enlist in its support. 
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The attitude of the Church of God is far otherwise. Recog- 
nizing that she has a message for the world divinely accredited 
to her, it is her one pre-occupation, whatever happens, to pre- 
serve that message intact and to give it to the world as she re- 
ceived it. After all, it is not her message; but God’s, 

And so the Catholic Church does not profess to prove her dog- 
mas. She knows full well that they are above reason and incapa- 
ble of proof by ordinary methods. She does not ally herself, or 
seek to ally herself, with science. It would be of no advantage to 
her todo so. Her truths and laws are quite true and binding 
independently of either science or philosophy. When she makes 
use of these, it is to illustrate and defend against criticism— 
never to attempt to demonstrate on natural grounds. What 
may be, or may not be, true in science is immaterial to her. 
She is concerned only with her message. And-as long as the 
philosophers and the men of science do not interfere with the 
contents of that divine message, they may speculate as they 
please, and believe what they please, and act as they please, in 
' obedience to the natural reason that they profess to follow. 

That sometimes, in an alien atmosphere, and with methods 
thoroughly out of touch with her own, leaders of modern thought 
arise to point the way through the darkness towards the glim- 
mer of that torch which she holds aloft for the guidance of the 
race, even though they fail to realize the goal towards which 
they strive, or think it other than it is, cannot but be the great- 
est consolation to her children. Let us hope that 7he Substance 
of Faith is a forerunner of the science of the future, as it is 
the funeral oration of the materialistic science of the past; and 
trust that it will do its part in helping to lead men of good 
will to the light of true faith that shines brightly over the 
twilight of human ignorance and human knowledge. 
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IN THE MIA-MIAS* OUT BACK. 


BY M. F, QUINLAN. 


‘* T have gathered these stories afar, 
In the wind and rain, 
In the land where the cattle-camps are 
On the edge of the plain.” 
—A. B. Paterson. 


O those who fear draughts, a mia-mia cannot be 

recommended as a place of residence. Not that - 

a mia-mia is quite open to the four winds of 

heaven, since it has a roof and one wall. But 

while this one wall may shut out one of the 

winds of heaven, it gives carte blanche to the rest, who would 
seem to take full advantage of the invitation. 

Of course the dust may come in too, as it does, in blinding 
_ clouds; likewise the rain—if it will. But the rain is not happy’ 
out back. It prefers the sea board; or else it pays a visit to 
the ranges, in whose heart is hidden music: the murmur of 
tired leaves, the wailing of young saplings, the soft voices of 
dying streams. In the dry season these creatures of the hills 
pour out their souls’ needs in the loneliness, until in the heart 
of the great mother a wonderful pity awakes, and sending forth 
her handmaiden, whom men call rain, she charges her to min- 
jster to the sick and dying. And with swift, glad feet—as of 
one who brings good tidings—the rain comes to heal these 
children of nature; with her own hand she bathes the leaves 
with summer showers and gently raises the drooping boughs; 
with her own hand, too, she feeds the mountain rills that erst- 
while languished, but now, with borrowed life, leap down the 
gully, calling with a loud voice to the giant ferns who guard 
the silent way. 

So the rain comes to the hills. But not out back, for the 
rain recognizes but little kinship with the scrub: with the gray, 
thirsty land that is strewn with the stunted salt-bush. The 
creek may die, an’ it please, out back. For the voice of the 
creek is like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, where 


* Pronounced Mi-Mi. 
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none may heed. So, too, the river may dwindle into a chain 
of gaping water-holes, muddy and brown; but the rain will 
show no pity. She keeps her face to the sea, while the far- 
stretching plains lie out with parched lips under a fierce bidrn- 
ing sun. 

The plains utter no cry. If a man loses his way out back, 
he must fend for himself. It is life for life in the scrub, and 
the stricken waytfarer who has exhausted his water supply must 
wrest what he may from the needle-wood tree. But the tree 
clings to life as the man does; not voluntarily will she yield 
up her store. Life is sweet to me also, says the needle-wood 
tree. And even when her root has been severed, the man still 
needs time and labor to extract from the fibre a few drops of 
moisture, beating it out drop by drop into the hollow of his 
hand. Yet it is trifles such as this that make the difference 
between life and death in the waste places of the Northwest. 

Among the tribes out back, no native goes alone for choice 
through the scrub. It is only when he happens to be round- 
ing up stray cattle far off on the plains that he is likely to 
get “‘bushed.” By nature the black boy is sociable. He dis- 
likes solitude. Therefore, in every native settlement the mia- 
mias stand close up in groups. Seen in the distance the hud- 
dled-up roofs look like so many brown rabbits browsing to- 
gether in the open. 

At Uliadulla the station camp was about half a mile from 
the homestead. Further out there was a bush camp. But the 
bush gayloos gave no service, they occupied their camp on suf- 
ferance; the station authorities giving them occasional rations 
and a still more occasional blanket. For the rest, they lived 
their own life, hunting by day, and at nabs spearing fish in 
the river. 

But in the station camp it was different. Here, in return 
for their weekly rations, the blacks must render personal ser- 
vice, for both black boys and gins can ride well, and are clever 
in handling cattle. Then again, the gin is able to milk; and 
when she can do nothing else she can always “tail” cows. 
But besides this, she can at times give points, not only to a 
black boy but to every stock man on the run, for when it 
comes to a “cow and calf muster” then the gin comes into 
her own. Perhaps there are a thousand cows with a possible 
sixty calves to the hundred. They have all been rounded up 
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from a wide area on to a small piece of good ground between 
two ridges. After the calves have been drafted out for brand- 
ing, each must be restored to the particular cow that knows 
its own. And what with the lowing and the bleating and the 
constant movement of the mob, it is not an easy thing to sort 
out individual relationships offhand. The stockman makes vari- 
ous attempts, and is frequently wrong. The black boy makes 
guesses, and is frequently wrong. But with the black gin she . 
never makes a mistake; she always knows. 

As she sits there astride, garbed like the men in a pair of: 
breeches and a blue cotton shirt, her quiet, observant eyes miss 
nothing. She does not. bother about colorings, and she pays 
no heed to the babel around her. She and the camp horse are 
as one, both immovable, at the outskirts of the mob. First she 
watches a certain cow. Then her eyes roam away to a calf in 
the distance. Perhaps it is some peculiarity in the leg move- 
ment; or maybe it is a sudden turn of the head. At once the 
gin will mark the similarity which establishes the relationship; 
and, like the dust-laden wind that sweeps along in sudden gusts, 
the old camp horse, spurred by this light weight of a gin, will 
start in amongst the mob and bring out the missing calf. It is 
the maternal instinct of the woman that sees, where men’s eyes 
are held; it is part of the mother love which is the heritage 
of those only who have labored and given birth; from the high- 
est even to the lowest; to the woman as to the brute beast. 

But though the black gin may do good work on the camp, 
she receives nothing for it beyond a new cotton shirt and a 
plug of tobacco. Not that the ordinary black boy is much 
better off, for, besides his rations, he may get only a handful 
of silver coins with which to celebrate the annual races. The 
Christianized native is not satisfied with this dole. What he 
wants is the “paper jabber ’’ such as the white man gets; the 
pale slip of paper which, handed over the counter at the dis- 
tant bush shanty, produces whisky in gallon measures. Yes; 
this is what the enlightened native asks for; the magic paper 
that is precious alike to black and white. ; 

As for the gin, she is not thought to require any outside 
pleasures. Her place is in the mia-mia. So, when she is not 
working for the white man, she is building up the camp-fire 
against the home-coming of her lord. 

She does not cook his meal. She may only make the fire; 
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for the black boy prefers to cook his own dinner. This is not 
out of any desire to save her labor, but because beef is scarce, 
and the gin is not to be trusted. 

The natives’ method of cooking is not elaborate. They pos- 
sess neither oven, nor stove, nor any cooking utensils; so the 
food must be either grilled or baked. First some dry grass is 
gathered, and on top of the grass some eucalyptus boughs are 
piled, and then set alight. After burning for some time, the fire 
is allowed to die down until the surface is covered with soft 
white ash. On this ash the piece of beef is carefully laid, when 
_ the red embers beneath are supposed to cook the steak or the 
joint, whichever it may be. But, as a rule, the beef is with- 
drawn while it is still comparatively raw. 

When cooking wood duck or green parroquets, the bird is 
taken just as it falls, and wrapped up in a covering of yellow 
clay. This is then placed on the embers and turned over at 
intervals. As soon as the bird is cooked, the clay wrapping 
bursts open, when the feathers are found to adhere to the baked 
clay. At this point the bird is trussed, the black fellow’s theory 
being that every animal must be cooked before it is trussed. 
In the same way the gohanna or the snake is laid along the 
live embers until it first crackles and finally stiffens, after which 
it is. broken into joints and the inside taken out. 

It is not often in the mia-mia that the rations include flour. 
Nor do the natives know how to make the “damper” or the 
‘Johnnie cakes” that the jackeroo makes when he is mustering 
along the boundary. But the black gin will manufacture a sort 
of native bread from the nardoo seed. This is crushed and 
- kneaded. into a porridge-like substance, and placed in a soft 
lump on the embers until it is heated throughout. It is then 
ready for eating. To the white man, the bread of the nardoo 
seed is as good as a sunstroke. But the digestion of the na- 
tive camp suffers fewer defeats. 

Another native delicacy is made from pitchori—a shrub eight 
feet high, with pale green leaves, shaped like those of an ap- 
ple tree. These fresh green leaves are cooked in the eucalyp- 
tus embers, after which they are scraped up and eaten, embers 
and all. The peculiar property of pitchori lies in its power of 
intoxication. It is stronger than the white man’s grog, and is 
proportionately prized by the natives. 

As an item of diet, perhaps nothing is more relished than 
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the flesh of the common rat. Until recent years these vermin 
were unknown in the back country, but with the building of 
granaries, vast hordes of rats have sprung up as if by some 
magic art. Indeed, in the year 1890 a great wave of rats swept 
across the empty spaces of the Northwest, providing a new and 
_ toothsome dish for the aborigines, who celebrated the event by 
holding big corroborees up and down the country. To this. 
day, the black fellows out back will speak with bated breath 
of this particular “‘cunja” or rat festival. 

“You know ’em cunja?” asks the black man of the white. 
‘*Cunja budgeree—him very good.” 

But in ordinary years, there are not enough rats to go 
round. And as for the beef, which is distributed from head- 
quarters after every kill, that never does go round. In fact it 
rarely goes further than the black boy himself. 

For this reason he cooks it with his own hands, and while 
he eats, his gin squats immediately behind him in the mia- mia 
—this being the custom of the tribes from time immemorial, 
when the man faced the open, spear in hand, and the woman 
‘erouched low for protection. 

In the mia-mia, the man eats his fill) What is over is for 
the gin; and out of her share she must provide for her brood. 
Thus the man-will demolish the small joint without any difficulty. 
When he has finished with it, he flings the bone over his head 
to the gin, and when the gin has done with it, she gives it to 
the piccaninnies. And when they have—but, before they can 
make up their minds to relinquish it, the dog has snatched it. 
Not that it is any good to him by now, except to sharpen his 
teeth on it. But the dog in the mia-mia is not entitled to 
much pity, because what he does not steal from the kitchen 
galleys of the homestead, he wrests from the dogs of the 
white man. ‘ pee 

Indeed, the lot of the black gin is considerably worse than 
that of the mongrel that sits outside the mia-mia. To begin 
with, she is regarded as an inferior, and that from start to 
finish. She must fetch and carry from her earliest years. For 
her there is no period of feminine supremacy; not even in 
those brief anti-nuptial years does she yield any sway in the 
native camp. She has no rights; and fewer privileges. She is 
given to one black boy or to another, according as the old 
men of the tribe think fit. If she is well-made and clever at 
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hunting, she is mated with a good figure of a man, on the 
principal of like to like. Should she be maimed, or otherwise 
imperfect from the physical standpoint, she will be apportioned 
to a weakling. There is no sentiment among the dwellers of 
mia-mias. 

The native marriage customs are simple to austerity. There 
are seemingly but few preliminaries, save the building of a new 
mia-mia. But when the black fellow has brought his bride to 
her new home, her education in submission is soon developed: 
a conjugal beating being the first and the last lesson. This 
treatment is considered a wholesome corrective to feminine in- 
dependence. So the black boy belabors his gin to ensure wifely 
respect, and to keep before her mind the central fact that he 
‘is supreme in the mia-mia. Therefore the gin submits. She be- 
longs now, body and soul, to the man who owns her. For this 
is the law of the native camp. It is the ruling of the tribes, 
where the woman does not count. 

There are times, however, when the gin gets more than her — 
usual share of blows, and her endurance gives out. Then she 
will wait for an opportunity, when she will creep out, like some 
stricken thing, from behind the mia-mia, and leaving the picca- 
ninnies to take care of themselves, she will glide away to take 
refuge in the lonely scrub. 

But the days are long and the sun is fierce out there in the 
silence, besides which there are lurking dangers in the open 
spaces, and frequently the gin carries her life in her hand. 
Sometimes it is a black snake that stretches its sinuous length 
across her path. Like all natives she is in deadly fear of the 
serpent whose sting is quick death, therefore she shrinks back, 
lest her naked foot should disturb it, for, unlike most snakes, 
the black snake will fight from choice, even though its hole be 
nigh. 

At night things are no better, for now she must creep along 
among the shadows, with her fire-stick bent down to the earth. 
Should she attempt to sleep, lying down beside a fallen log, 
she can hear the weird sound of the dingoes patrolling the 
scrub for food. The dingoes will not touch human flesh save 
dead flesh, and hers is yet warm. Meanwhile their awful cry 
pierces to the marrow of her bones. 

Later on, the wind gets up and moans aloud among the 
gidya trees. Rising and falling, it comes to her, like the wail- 
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ing of some human creature. As she listens, with trembling 
limbs and with nerves unduly strained, she thinks she can hear 
the cry of the piccaninny way back in the mia-mia. And the 
piccaninny’s cry is like no other child’s cry. It is a long, low 
wail that resembles the note of the wild dog, as it floats across 
the stillness of the scrub. Soon she can stand the solitude no 
longer—the wail of the piccaninny pursues her. And as she 
came, so she returns to the camp. . 

Nothing has changed at the mia-mia. The piccaninny has 
crawled outside and is playing among the dead embers, while 
he croons to the jew lizard that blinks its eyes in the sunshine. 
Absently she picks up her little one, setting it astride her hip, 
as usual, while she bends down to her work. The fire has yet 
to be made, and she must gather the wood in haste. 

Between husband and wife that day there is neither expla- 
nation nor reconciliation. He knew that she would return. to 
him, since neither black boy nor gin will remain long away from 
the camp; for the night has long arms, and the wileaee is 
peopled with fears. 

Even the mia-mia is better than the lonely scrub; and for 
the next few days the truant sits there sullen and cowed. 
Should the station manager chance to visit the native camp at 
such a time, he will give her a word of greeting. 

‘* Well, Sarah, what was the row about?” 

To which inquiry Sarah will at first only shake her head. 
Then very slowly, and in a thin voice of contempt, she will 
answer : . 

“Oh—h—h! Him all day growl, long night time.” 

This is the native formula, further than which no self-re- 
specting gin will go. To speak of a thrashing would be worse 
than crude; it would be unheard-of. But whether this reserve 
is due more to a spirit of loyalty or to a lack of suitable Eng- 
lish is difficult to determine. 

In the heart of the native there is no religious instinct, and 
but little parental love. And sometimes in the life of the mia- 
mia there arises a question not so much of ethics as of expe- 
diency. It may be that there are piccaninnies enough. In 
that case the newcomer is doomed. 

- Under ordinary circumstances the blacks are not communi- 
cative on such matters, believing silence to be best. But when’ 
the bush gayloos sit round their camp-fire at night, and their 
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tongues have been loosened by the consumption of pitchori, 
their talk becomes less prudent and more crude. It is then 
that one learns that the flesh of a new-born child is good to 
them; yea! better than that of the wood duck that flies across 
the swamp at sundown. | 

While the black fellow is young, he may have only one 
wife. But when she gets on in years, he is given a second, 
for of what use is an old wife? No longer can she spear fish 
in the creek; nor has her hand the same cunning in the chase. 
Therefore he takes a new wife—one whose eye is clear and 
whose arm is strong to throw the nulla-nulla and the boomer- 
ang. From henceforth it is she who must provide him with 
fish and game, until such time as the sun drops below the sky 
line and the darkness closes in. Then will his tribe gather 
round him, singing low chants of the chase; of those fleet 
wild things, whose footpads he has tracked from the distant 
horizon even to the shady water-hole where, hiding behind the 
mulga trees, he has slain them in his might. 

The camp-fire leaps high and the curls of smoke drift up- 
wards as the memories of his youth troop by out of the dead 
past. And with the low, monotonous chant still ringing in his 
ears, his spirit passes away from the limitations of earth into 
the Great Beyond where no horizon is, into the Silent Land 
whence no man returns, for its gate is held by the hand of 
death. 














PARIS AND FRENCH POLITICS.* 


BY ABBE FELIX KLEIN. 





Dawn ARIS! What a name to conjure with! How many 
Y fas NG books I have read about it; and how delighted 
I was to question those travelers who had been 
my there. It is both Athens and Rome to us; and 

maccowam until we have seen it our education remains un- 
finished, our happiness incomplete. One longs for it as for 
paradise, and hence the saying that “good Americans, when 
they die, go to Paris, and bad ones while they live.” How 
often during. my walks by the shores of Lake Michigan, the 
Lake Shore Drive, the Jackson Park, and along our grand 
avenues, have I dreamt of the enchanting city. The boulevards 
that we passed going from the St. Lazare station to our little 
hotel near the Arc de Triomphe are very gay and so different 
from anything that we have at home. 

My mother was so glad to see me. She had insisted 
upon accompanying my father to Europe, having been over 
only twice and never having made any long stay in Paris. 
They have spent four delightful months here. My father has 
already finished his inquiry into social questions, the mission 
which had been entrusted to him by the University. All doors 
have been opened to him, and every facility accorded of study- 
ing the many works of both public and private enterprise. He 
tells me that, on the whole, charitable institutions are more 
numerous over here than with us, but that they are less con- 
cerned than we are in teaching the needy to help themselves. 
Their methods are more charitable than educational. Still, there 
are signs of a marked advance in this matter, for up till now, 
as an eminent thinker, Monsieur de Lapparent, has happily ex- 
pressed it, the French have been chiefly occupied in the social 
army with the ambulance department. 

It is very annoying that my father will be obliged to cross 
the water again in a few weeks’ time. He must be present at 


*A chapter from the forthcoming English edition of Abbé Klein’s La Découverte du* 
Vieux Monde par un Etudiant de Chicago. 
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the ‘“‘commencement” of the University when he has to make 
a speech. I should have profited so much by bis companion- 
ship. Apropos of “ commencement,” I astonished the French 
by telling them that this is the term we use for the final cere- 
mony of the scholastic year, and I must own, with them, that 
it is rather a strange one. But I differ trom them in thinking 
that we are wanting in family affection. I have spent such a 
charming afternoon with my parents, and they were longing to 
hear so many things about the two dear little sisters who have 
remained behind with their French governess! To hear peo- 
ple talk over here, one would think that one could not love 
his own when at a distance. 

After @ long chat, we had tea, and then took a carriage 
from the hotel. My father soon left us, as he had an appoint- 
ment with the Director of the Assistance Publique, and it was 
my mother who had the pleasure of showing me Paris. The 
weather had cleared and the blue sky’ was dotted over with 
fleecy clouds. 

All that I was told about Paris fell far short of the reality. 
The vistas seen from the Place de |’Etoile are wonderfully 
grand; all the avenues leading out from it lose themselves in 
infinite distance; and I can understand why royal visitors make 
their entry from this side of the city. Within the last few 
years the King of Spain, the King of Italy, the King of Eng- 
land, and the Czar of Russia have passed this way. The 
French apparently admire monarchy in their neighbors. The 
enthusiasm they displayed during the visits of these sovereigns 
appear to me to be rather unworthy of a democracy. Still, I 
ought not to forget that we, in our turn, were quite as snob- 
bish as regards Prince Henry, who was merely the brother of 
an emperor. 

In the middle of the Place de 1’Etoile there rises a Trium- 
phal Arch under which the body of Victor Hugo rested on the 
eve of his public funeral. Napoleon passed under it when re- 
turning from his victorious campaigns, and one of the avenues 
bears the name of the Grande Armée. It was by this road, 
too, that his enemies followed him in 1814, and under which 
the Prussians passed in 1871. The triumphal route continues as 
far as the Place de la Concorde, where Louis XVI. was guillo- 
tined. In the middle of it stands an obelisk brought from Egypt. 
A little farther away one may see the Louvre, the residence 
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of the former kings of France. In front of it stretches a large 
garden on the ancient site of the palace of the Tuileries, which 
was burnt by the Communists. The memory of these sou- 
venirs would be oppressive, were it not that the beauty of 
the prospect, the spring-like grace of the trees and flowers, 
and the harmonious expanse of the horizon, shed a sense of 
soothing indulgence over all this history. It is well that na- 
ture and art have draped these bygone acts of humanity with 
a softening veil, just as the moss so beloved by Ruskin ren- 
ders a ruin poetic and strengthens the crumbling. stones. 

On this my first day in Europe, it is only natural that I should 
feel a thrill of emotion. 

The drive down the Champs Elysées does not dampen my 
ardor; it is so lovely that I do not find the name exaggerated. 
Just before arriving at the Concorde, we turn to the right, 
cross the Avenue Nicholas II. and the Alexandre III. bridge. 
These souvenirs of the Czars displease me, but I do not dwell 
on them. The two palaces on each side of the avenue are 
miracles of ancient art and modern convenience. They date 
from the last exhibition; our World Fairs have left no such 
traces. Nothing seems impossible to French taste. In order 
to show off their motor cars they construct Athenian temples, 
and in the evening the colossal pillars are draped and illumi- 
nated with such fine garlands that they recall the boudoirs of 
the eighteenth century, and all is in perfect harmony. 

On the other. side of the bridge a wide esplanade leads to 
the Hétel des Invalides, which is three hundred years old, but 
which still looks quite fresh. It is surmounted by a dome simi- 
lar to that of the Capitol, but with purer and more harmonious 
lines. This dome is covered with gold, but no one could tell 
me its cost. In the very centre, under the cupola, is the tomb 
of Napoleon, and his body really rests there. What genius, . 
what power! And yet, comparing the result and development 
of their action, George Washington’s memory seems to me far — 
grander. ; 

We arrive at the Concorde bridge. Behind us is the Palais 
Bourbon, where the deputies hold their sittings. Before us is 
a large place bordered by other palaces, then a street, stil} 
called Royale, and at the end of it the church of St. Made- 
leine, which Napoleon built as a temple to his goddess Victory. 
We leave our carriage and ascend the terrace of the Tuileries. 
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In the distance we see the Arc de Triomphe, which resembles 
a giant mirror in a drapery of cloud, tinted red and violet by 
the rays of the setting sun. All is bathed in a crimson glory, 
and the Seine on our left is like a golden stream, while the 
hills, wrapped in mist, serve as a background to the blazing 
sky. : ' 

My mother, less naive, or perhaps more accustomed to the 
sight, rouses me from my reverie and reminds me that it is time to 
return. We go down to the subway or Metropolitan, and in a few 
minutes reach the Etoile: This railway is admirable. You have 
only to show your ticket on entering and as’ many travelers as 
it will hold can take their places. The trains are frequent and 
the stoppages short. In fact it is quite American. 

But the other means of transport are the most old-fashioned 
in the world. The tramways and omnibuses have different prices, 
according to the classes, and often the cheapest place is the 
best; for*instance, the outside of the omnibus, or the zmpériale 
as it is called, is the only bearable place in summer. But 
‘elegant people, especially ladies, do not dare to go up, for the 
simple reason that the zmpériale costs three cents and the in- 
side six. What is still more astonishing is that, for precisely 
similar carriages and places, there are very different tariffs, 
and they appear to vary according to the districts. But what 
strikes me most in the Parisian omnibuses, is the slowness and 
circuitous manner of their routes. Some of them have even 
inspired certain songs. ‘‘ Where,” says an old ballad, ‘are 
the snows. of former years, and all other vanished things?” 
“Where,” adds the witty Parisian, pitying those who have em- 
barked on so long a journey, ‘‘ are the unfortunates who took 


_ the Panthéon-Courcelles ?” 


Another incredibly strange custom is the fashion of distribu- 
ting numbefs to the travelers, and only allowing them to mount 
after they have been called. The first: day I imagined this 
- had something to do with passports. As the whole series must 
be gone through, and as many numbers are frequently missing, 
one can imagine how much time is lost in that way. More- 
over, the same ceremony recommences at each station, and 
one often sees fifteen or twenty postulants awaiting their turn. 
Very often, too, when the omnibus arrives it is either full or 
perhaps has only one vacant place. In fact, their number is 
often limited to a dozen persons comfortably seated, when it 
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would easily hold double if, as with us, passengers were allowed 
to stand. But I see my notes are becoming as tedious as my 
subject, so I will break off. 

For it is tiresome to write about nothing. As to the sights 
of Paris, all I could relate would interest no one. Suffice it, 
then, to say that I tired myself out in visiting as many build- 
ings as possible. Perhaps Europeans are not far wrong in ridi- 
culing our mania for seeing everything. 

On the other hand, if I simply record what I think may 
please others, I shall soon be reduced to silence. What am I 
to do then? After all, this is not a manual of geography or 
social science. As a rule, you note down what strikes you 
whenever you have a leisure moment. Two years ago, when I 
visited the Rocky Mountains, my notebook was blank on those 
days when I was tired with all the wonderful sights I had seen, 
while the leisure days were filled with uninteresting events. 
This was perhaps the reason why Smith's Magazine refused to 
accept it. So I must manage otherwise with my. travels in 
France. But how am I to proceed? Well, the end will show.. 
Vive la liberté ! 

I dined out for the first time with Bernard de Pujol—allow 
me to introduce him—lI have nothing very good to say about 
him, but, since he is modest, he will not mind that. Still it 
would be very unjust to say anything harmful. He has excellent 
qualities, but he makes no use of them. I love him very much, 
however, because he is gentle, amiable, spiritual, and he loves 
me also. At twenty-four years of age—three years older than 
I—he is maturer than I am; but at the same time he is less 
of a man. I think that he has none of my energy. Although 
he reads a great deal he does not work at all—that appears 
to him wearisome. He told me he had tried it formerly, but 
had not been able to do anything. I have often reproached 
him with his inaction; he was not the least angry, nor has it 
made any effect upon him. To us this seems quite extraordinary. 
Still Bernard is capable of one kind of effort, and that is 
traveling. By this means he has escaped being a complete 
nonentity. 

Having early come into possession of a large fortune, he 
went to Oxford, where, without over- working himself, he adopted 
English manners and broader ideas. Later on, he crossed the 
ocean and visited nearly all of the States, besides Canada and 
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a part of Mexico. I met him in California and we have traveled 
over part of Arizona. He has made short cruises round Scot- 
land, Norway, and the Eastern part of the Mediterranean. He 
has also been to India. The French are such stay-at-home 
folks that these different travels have given my friend a certain 
prestige. . 

But what extraordinary fellows his friends are! There were 
several of them at dinner and others came in later. We discus- 
sed many subjects. I don’t want to be severe on them, as it 
appears they liked me. Bernard told me how astonished they 
were to find that I was cultured and well-bred. They admired my 
ideas in general, my notions of art and my knowledge of litera- 
ture. The truth is, but of course I do not boast of it, I knew 
much more than they did. But what is there so extraordinary 
in that? Are we then Indians? One of the rare things which 
displease me in France is to see one’s country so little known 
and so misjudged in consequence. I do not know how it is 
with other foreigners, but for my part, I object to this igno- 
rance concerning the efforts we make in the way of instruction 
of every kind, and for the education of the race. Why Europe- 
ans send us their worse subjects, and -.of these we make good 
citizens; and with all this they take us for savages! 

But don’t let us get excited. Besides, this indignation is not 
appropriate to the genial and pleasant tone of the evening I 
am speaking of. After discussing various topics, the conversa- 
tion turned on women, and, as far as I could gather, on those 
of doubtful reputation. From a delicate motive, which earned 
my gratitude, Bernard declared laughingly that I was not ‘‘u# 
type ad ca,’’ though he added, what pleased me less, but is per- 
haps true, that I must not be judged by the many Americans 
who seek in the Old World examples and opportunities of 
practising a loose code of morals—vice over here decking itself 
in a more alluring and refined guise. Happily they began to 
talk of other things, chiefly of carriére and politics. 

It has taken me some time to realize what is implied by 
their word carriére. Just as a traveler steps into a carriage 
when starting on a journey, so is the young Frenchman made 
to embrace a career for the whole of his life, and he has no 
more idea of leaving it before his death, than you would be 
tempted to quit the train before arriving at your destination. 
Only it should be remarked that, except for some untoward ac- 
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cident, during the last part of his career or journey, he is en- 
titled to a pension, and this is for him the ideal state. The 
sooner he gets his pension, that is, the sooner he gets paid for 
doing nothing, the happier he esteems himself. Now, in order to 
have a successful career, one must never leave the beaten track; 
so weak in this country is the love of initiative and independ- 
ence! Again, there is also a certain way of entering a ca- 
reer and advancing in it. An inquiry into the merits of the 
respective candidates would be too delicate a matter, this is re- 
placed by recommendations; as there are a hundred candidates 
for each post, one chooses those whose patrons are most numer- 
ous and most influential. On this account public offices, the 
number of which is incredible, are recruited almost entirely 
from journalists, deputies, and other politicians. Clans of this 
kind may be found among us, but in a far lesser degree, on 
account of the little importance we attach to public life and to 
its official management. | 

I asked Bernard’s friends what occupation they had, and 
nearly all replied that they had none. I again asked what’ 
they intended doing, to which they replied that they did not 
know—that they were waiting for a change of government, that 
at the present time all careers were closed to young men ‘in 
their station. This really’ surprised me, and I sought for some 
explanation. At the risk of appearing indiscreet, I asked them 
if the present government hindered them from being architects, 
professors, doctors, surgeons, lawyers, engineers, bankers, mer- 
chants, or manufacturers? They looked at each other aston- 
ished, and did not answer. Bernard began laughing, and, pat- 
ting me on the shoulder, exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, these Americans!” 

And he promised to explain later. Now that I know more 
of the ideas of French society, I can understand what effect my 
words produced. They were well-bred enough to drop the sub- 
ject, but I persistently returned to the charge; and having as- 
certained that not even one of the so-called liberal professions 
was represented in the group, I asked the reason. There was 
a moment’s hesitation, and then Bernard explained: ‘‘One may 
take up agriculture,” he said, “and tormerly there was the 
army; but now it is mixed up with politics. There remains the 
diplomatic career, but that costs a good deal, and there is not 
room for every one; without reckoning that, there is also poli- 
tics. . . . Oh, you really cannot understand what all this 
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means, but it is the root of all the mischief.” And we began 
to discuss politics. 

I was delighted to hear this subject discussed, as I had never 
yet been able to comprehend from afar what really was passing 
in France. I must own that when near it was just as obscure. 

This obscurity, it is true, would not be so impenetrable if 
I relied simply on the complex ideas which these young fel- 
lows developed before me. According to them: “ Le mal c’est 
la République, le reméde la Monarchie.” All was summed up 
in these two aphorisms: “A republic true to its principles can 
have neither a strong army nor sound finances, nor real justice, 
nor any permanent order; no real republic fulfils the inherent 
functions of a government. Everywhere the republic has sown 
disorder, impiety, destruction, persecution, terror.” 

They showed me a catechism entitled the Royalist’s Manual, 
in which I read this question and answer: ‘“ What is Republi- 
canism? Republicanism is a collection of social errors, which 
infallibly cause the moral and material ruin of a State.” As I 
could not forbear exclaiming, they were kind enough to ex- 
plain that all this had no connection with the United States 
since our Constitution was not really Republican; whereupon I 
was so astonished that I think I was at a loss for a reply. “I 
then substituted facts for principles, thinking that on this ground 
we might understand each other better, and said: ‘‘Here you 
have had more than thirty years of republican government; never 
since the revolution has a royalist government lasted as long. 
Perhaps it would be better to make the best of it.” 

To which they replied that the republic was essentially bad, 
and there was no possibility of its improvement, which I found 
hard to understand, being accustomed to identify a republic 
with its representatives, and believing that it could be changed 
if they were. But my interlocutors were very far from this 
opinion, and it seemed to me that they considered all these 
questions rather in the abstract, looking upon the government 
and the national representatives rather from a philosophical and 
historical standpoint, and without any relation to the actual 
state of their country. Besides, they believe that this state of 
things will soon undergo a thorough transformation. ‘‘ Za 
Republique se meurt,’’ is the standing phrase in which, for the 
last thirty years, certain Frenchmen have been pleased to sum 
up their political ideas. 

VOL, LXXXV.—50 
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Once persuaded that Bernard’s friends desired the overthrow 
of the Republic, I asked them how they thought of accom- 
plishing it. They owned that they had no idea. I admired 
this frankness and tried to lead the way to a more satisfactory 
response, ‘It will,’ I said in all good faith, ‘‘ doubtless be 
by gaining over the majority of the nation, and thus getting a 
parliament elected which will put a prince upon the throne.” 
“No”; I was told, ‘‘there is no question of sending a royal- 
ist majority to the chambers. We know by experience that. 
majorities are quite incapable of forming anything new. We 
must organize a staunch minority and await one of those stormy 
crises of which the Republic is so prodigal, for its principle is 
anarchy and division. Then the machinery for the restoration 
of the Monarchy will be forged of itself. It will be one man 
or a group of men, some delegate or other of the public power. 
It matters little whether he be a soldier or a civilian, he will 
act either by calculation or conviction, to save France if he 
has any sense of honor, and if he has not, well, then, for other 
motives.” 

It was impossible for me to know If Bernard’s friends 
were jesting or not. I had heard so much of French irony! 
Bat he declared in a low voice that they were speaking seriously, 
and that if I appeared to doubt them they might take it amiss. 
In order to be perfectly frank, I said that we held other views 
about the respect due to our laws, especially about that due 
to our Constitution; and I continued my queries. But on the 
whole they did but repeat what I have just written. This makes 
it easier for me to accustom my mind to such novel ideas. I 
appeared, as indeed I was, so interested that Bernard told me 
to take away a copy of the Royalist Manual, in which I should 
find the substance of the whole conversation. I must own that 
I have found it useful in writing down the notes which precede. 
Any American who desires to read it will find himself trans- 
ported as far from his native country as if he had passed from 
the Falls of Niagara to the Cascade in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The next time I saw Bernard I could not help reverting to 
the same subject. According to his usual habit of- divining 
what I meant rather than of listening, he exclaimed, almost 
before I had finished my sentence: . 

“I see what you are driving at. It vexes you that my 
friends should have conceived such an idea of the Republic as 
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makes it impossible for the same word to suit your form of 
government. Well! they are not the only ones.” 

“What! You also? You who have seen for yourself—” 

“I? It is all the same to me! I simply wish to say that 
over here Republicans as well as Monarchists,.and Democrats 
as well as Conservatives, think that in the United States you 
understand nothing whatever about either a Republic or a 
Democracy.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“And I could easily make you see this, or rather, hear it. 
But for that purpose it would be necessary to take you to some 
meetings; and that would rather bore me. You wish it, you 
young tyrant? Very well, I will do so!” 

Two days afterwards he took me to a lecture on “ Religion 
and Democracy,” given by the citizen Busch, at the Social Sci- 
ence Institute. 

I was deeply interested. The lecturer, one of the most in- — 
fluential men of the party in power, gave us a very compre- 
hensive synthesis of the ré/e played by Christianity in the evo- 
lution of democracy. The first part of his discourse admirably 
set forth the idea that the Gospel, by insisting upon the value 

of the soul and the conception of one God, the Universal Fa- 
ther, has favored, beyond all words, those two sentiments on 
which true democracy reposes—belief in equality and respect 
for the individual man. . 

In the second part, which was unfortunately very short, he 
affirmed, almost without attempting to prove it, that the Roman 
Church, after having rendered incontestable services to democ- 
racy, had become during the last century its most formidable 
enemy, and that if the societies of the present day wished to 
progress, if they wished even to live, they must first completely 
extirpate every Catholic, nay, to speak frankly, every Christian 
idea. 

After the lecture a discussion took place, which is not worth 
repeating at length. I was, however, extremely surprised to 
hear the lecturer—whose moderation had been great when he 
was the only speaker—give utterance, one after the other, to the 
most intolerant assertions. Thus he declared faith to be an abdi- 
cation of intelligence, prayer an offence to human dignity, reli- 
gious discipline slavery, the celibacy of priests a monstrosity, in- 
compatible with an aptitude for teaching and even with the simple 
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rights of a citizen. Finally, M. Busch replied to a questioner 
who asked whether one could, in the primary school, once more 
base moral instruction on the belief in the existence of God: 
‘‘ Well, no; one must have the courage to say so, a belief in 
God is incompatible with the spirit of democracy.” 

Bernard nudged me in triumph: 

“Well! Well! Did I not tell you so?” 

I do not know how I, a young foreigner, had the audacity 
to do it, but irritated by these absurd allegations, as well as 
by the mocking air’ of my friend, I burst forth indignantly: 

‘‘ There are, however, democracies in which the people be- 
lieve in God, and where even the chief members of the gov- 
ernment render public homage to him. In the United States, 
for example, and I have a right to speak—’”’ 

“‘ That is not a true democracy,” answered M. Busch, with- 
out allowing me to finish. 

A part of the audience overwhelmed him with applause ; 
and I was forced to consider myself refuted because, the hour 
being late, the meeting was at once closed. 

Bernard did not crow over me. He contented himself with 
asking if his friends were so very wrong in refusing the name 
of democracy and republic to the United States. I replied that 
all that had been said only revealed the fact that neither they 
nor Citizen Busch had the least idea of what a democracy was, 
adding: ‘Besides, the lecturer did not. even once mention the 
Republic.” 

“Come, come!” said Bernard, “I see that that experience 
was not enough for you. Are you free on Sunday at four 
o’clock ?” 

** Yes,” 

“It is not to take you to Bostock’s, alas! But into a sec- 
ond veritable den of ideas. I will write to Paul Hortis.” 

M. Paul Hortis received us with a most winning smile. As 
the meeting had not yet begun, he pointed out several impor- 
tant personages who were seated on either side of a long table. 
Round them was gathered an audience of about fifty people, 
composed of very thoughtful-looking women and some professors 
and students, two or three pastors, and as many Catholic 
priests. There were also present M. Busch and twa other 
deputies, one a former Minister and leader of the Socialist 
party, three members of the Institute, and several celebrated 
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professors belonging to the different faculties. It appears it 
was an assembly of a rather abnormal kind in France, where 
persons holding different opinions seldom meet together, and 
Bernard explained that many amongst the audience were known 
for their frankly religious attitude, whilst others were notori- 
ous for the violence of their anti-clericalism. 

Religion, here also, seemed the order of the day. Certainly 
they speak of nothing else in France. 

M. Hortis began with a summary of the preceding discourse, 
the subject of which was the “‘ Church and the Republic.” He 
reported with impartiality what each one had said. Two pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Church had maintained that the Church 
has no antipathy to the republican form of government—they 
themselves adhered to it with all their hearts, and the majority 
of their students, both priests and laymen, were of their opin- 
ion. An anti-clerical member of the French Academy had, on 
the contrary, demonstrated that the Church was a terrible dan- 
ger to the institutions of the country. The ideas expressed 
were so totally unfamiliar to me that for fear of misrepresent- 
ing them I will now copy my notes, word for word, as I took 
them down: 

“The Church has irrevocably judged and condemned you,” 
said M. A. F., addressing the Ministers of the Republic, “ and 
she is hastening the moment to execute her sentence. You are 
her vanquished ones, her prisoners. Day by day does she in- 
crease her army of occupation, day by day does she extend 
her conquests. She has taken the bulk of your business; she 
raises entire towns and besieges factories; she has, as you well 
know, her secret correspondence with your government, your 
ministry, with the heads of your tribunals, and with those in 
command of your army. . . . The temporal government of 
the popes, which was a shame to humanity, is that which your 
Church openly labors to establish among you. She wishes 
to make France a province of the Universal Pontifical States.” * 

Without being very familiar with the “ins and outs” of af- 
fairs in this strange land, I think there must be a certain 
amount of exaggeration in the fears of this M. A. F. 

Paul Hortis, having ended his official report, requested M. 
Beauleroy, a political economist, to speak on the régime of 
Separation in the United States. I then heard statements sin- 

* Anatole France. L 'Eglise et la République, pp. 118-119. 
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gularly flattering to my self-esteem. M. Beauleroy, whilst re- 
joicing that they had separated the Church from the State in 
France, expressed his regret that they had not shown the spirit 
of justice and liberty which presides amongst us in the rela- 
tions of the public powers with the different sects. He plainly 
showed us what he called ‘‘ the confiscations and the narrow- 
ness of the French Law,” in taking from the Religious Asso- 
ciations the property they had received from charity and edu- 
cation, not even leaving them the ownership of the buildings 
for Public Worship, and subjecting even the language of their 
preachers to the supervision of the civil authorities. 

These words excited many murmurs and interruptions on 
all sides. 

Some one cried out: “ But we cannot leave the Republic 
defenceless before the attacks of Rome.” 

‘‘The Republic itself has nothing to fear from liberty,” re- 
plied M. Beauleroy, “and the proof is that in the United 
States—”’ 

“We are not in the United States,” several voices shouted 
out. 

‘“‘Come, come”; said M. Paul Hortis mildly, ‘‘and we are 
not in the chamber either We have asked M. Beauleroy, who 
has just come from America, to tell us about the legislation of 
Public Worship in that country. We can think what we like 
‘about it, but we must hear what he has to say.”’ 

This call to order met with nothing but approbation, and 
the meeting resumed its attitude of courteous attention. 

M. Beauleroy entered into the minutest details of the sys- 
tem of absolute freedom enjoyed by our religious sects. There 
was nothing new to me in all this, but the.audience appeared 
very much surprised on hearing that our religious societies can 
engage in teaching and charitable works without any restraint 
(as if this were not natural!) and that we even exempt from 
taxation not only churches but the -different sects, the semi- 
naries, orphanages, and Sa//es des Patronages, almost all more 
or less connected with religious propaganda. 

The.astonishment increased when he said that if our tribu- 
nals have to judge between individuals or groups of the same 
sect about certain conflicts of half-temporal, half-spiritual order, 
they refer the matter to the general discipline of the individual 
churches, in the same way that they would, in the case of any 
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other society, refer the matter in question to the articles of 
the Statutes. But surprise bordered on indignation when the 
lecturer pointed out that the choice ofthe directors of the So- 
cieties for Public Worship was left entirely to the option of 
the different churches, the State confining itself to granting the 
persons. a suitable charter or, in some cases, allowing them to 
do without one. He showed, by way of example, how the 
Catholic parishes are, as regards temporal matters, sometimes 
owned and administered by the bishop alone, but more fre- 
quently by a council of five persons, consisting of the bishop, 
his vicar general, the rector, and two laymen nominated by 


them. 
In spite of the praiseworthy efforts of M. Hortis, this ex- 


planation provoked another tempest, in which I heard these 
extraordinary words; uttered pmaimnnensty by many voices: 

“‘But those are not republican laws.” 

. “There now you have it,” cried Bernard, ‘‘there you are. 
And now, my dear fellow, if yoy are not enlightened, I resign 
my office. The United States a Republic, a Democracy ? 

What humbug young man! In our days such fables are no 
longer believed in France.” 

He was so pleased that I could not silence him, and I un- 
derstood nothing of the end of the debate. In any case I had 
heard enough to bewilder me, and I could not help, when 
leaving M. Hortis, exclaiming rather rudely: ‘‘In politics the 
French are mad.” 

‘‘And what about yourselves?” replied Bernard. ‘We are 
not the only ones.” 5 














THE RECENT RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 
VII.—THE DEMONIC THEORY. 


HE demonic theory of spiritism seems, as stated 
in our last article, to be the one which will best 
satisfy one who does not close his eyes absolute- 
ly to the possibility of other spirits beside human 

: = ones. It gives the simplest explanation of the 
phenomena. The reality of these cannot be denied by those 
who examine the reports which have been made on them by 
persons eminently trustworthy, and accustomed to scientific 
observations; as we have sufficiently shown, and which will be 
shown much more abundantly to those who will take the trou- 
ble to go more thoroughly into the literature of the subject. 

And to shut -one’s eyes to the possibility of non human 
spirits certainly seems unreasonable. No reason can be given 
for it, except that of not introducing more causes than are 
necessary to account for the observed effects. But if we ex- 
clude the existence.of such spirits, the explanation of the phe- 
nomena is continually involved in difficulty. The subliminal 
theory evidently fails to cover the ground. Some agency other 
than that of living human beings is required, to account for 
the exterior marvels which attest the communications, though 
the subliminal theory may account fairly well for the communi- 
cations themselves. 

And if we confine this agency to that of departed human 
souls, and believe them capable of effecting these marvels, which 
the living human being fails to produce without invoking them, 
the general result of the communications contradicts us. Sure- 
ly, unless all the departed are in a conspiracy to deceive us, 
there would be some' few at least who would’ be able to over- 
come the malign influence of the rest, and give us some true, 
and therefore consistent, account of the real circumstances of 
life after death. But we find no such account; only, as has 
been shown, a maze of inconsistent statements. And, more- 
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over, even the most seemingly trustworthy of our informants 
are detected as impostors and liars, as some of the communi- 
cating spirits even confess themselves to be: 

The supposition, therefore, that the information received by 
the evocation of spirits really comes from a great number of 
malignant ones, like the devils whose existence is made known 
to us by Holy Scripture and by the Church, is, in face of all 
the evidence, hardly an unnecessary or superfluous cause; it 
is indicated, at any rate, as a partial explanation by the phe- 
nomena themselves. At the very least, it is entitled to a hear- 
ing; it cannot fairly be shut out of court. 

Admitting it, everything straightens out well. In the first 
place, it is a natural explanation of the extraordinary attesting - 
marvels, if we accept the Christian teaching:as to the nature 
and power of these malignant spirits. This is that they are of 
an order of being superior to our own. By nature, or as they 
were created, they had powers like those of the great angels 
‘now before and around the throne of God; and these powers 
they would have retained, had they remained faithful to their 
Creator. As it is, they are not, of course, allowed to exert 
their full power; and, indeed, they cannot injure us at all, if 
we use the means given us to resist them. But if we invite 
them, and ask them to show their power, they may be allowed 
to do so, even ‘to the extent of much harm to us. 

It seems to be probable, as we have seen, that, particularly 
in the circumstances of a seance, an emanation occurs, espe- 
cially from the medium.or sensitive, which an exterior spirit 
can make use of, and more use in proportion to its natural 
power. Granting, therefore, as all reasonably must, the possi- 
bility that some uninvited and non-human spirits of superhuman 
power may avail themselves of the opportunity thus given 
them, some extraordinary phenomena may naturally be ex- 
pected, more naturally than they would be if the operators 
were simply departed human souls. 

The very fact, then, of the marvels of levitation, materiali- 
zation, etc., seems to indicate something apart from human 
agency. It seems hardly to be expected that the disembodied 
soul of man should be able to do so much more than his em- 
bodied soul can accomplish without the help of the body. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that it is evident that the 
similarity of a materialization to the body previously occupied 
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by a departed soul is no proof that it was formed by that 
soul. One might as well say that a statue made by a sculptor, 
or a portrait by a painter, must be a likeness of the artist. 

The principal argument in favor of the ordinary spiritistic 
theory is, of course, that of the “ proofs of identity” so often 
urged. These simply postulate that no one except the spirit 
who is supposed to be communicating could be aware of many 
circumstances in the life of that spirit when on earth. But the 
subliminal theory disposes, as has been said, of a good deal of 
this argument. And the cases which it will hardly cover pre- 
sent no difficulty to the demonic theory. For there is a. great 
probability, if we once admit the existence of devils, that some 
of them will be aware of many events in the life of any de- 
parted human being from whom a communication is desired. 
Of many events; but not of all, even of the principal ones. 
And it is just here that the demonic theory seems to have a 
very notable advantage over the ordinary spiritistic one. The 
departed soul itself would naturally retain a memory of a// the 
principal events of its life on earth. Its memory might not be 
spontaneous; it might not be able at once to give its com- 
plete autobiography, even in these principal events; but it 
would revert to them, with a little help in the way of sugges- 
tion, and revert to them immediately. But we find these spirits, 
who claim to be departed souls, sometimes entirely ignorant 
of facts which the real souls which they claim to be would 
surely at once remember; as in the case of the sot-disant Mr. 
Myers, given in our last article. 

Indeed, the behavior of the spirits evoked at seances some- 
times almost irresistibly suggests the working of a sort of de- 
tective bureau. A puzzling question being asked, or informa- 
tion being evidently expected which is not at their command, 
they ‘‘ring off,” as it were, under the plea of ‘‘ unfavorable 
circumstances,’’ and work on the trail which has thus been 
given them. They endeavor to find other spirits who may 
know something about the deceased, and thus supplement their 
own information. The next time they are, of course, better 
prepared. This may not be the true or the only explanation 
of the tortuous course which they so often pursue, but it cer- . 
tainly seems a plausible and a sufficient one. 

Of course the demonic theory, as far as the evidence of the 
phenomena is concerned, does not exclude the assistance of such 
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departed human souls as may be able and willing to co-operate 
with the demons. The operation of the two kinds of spirits 
might be undistinguishable. But this assistance does not seem 
necessary to account for the phenomena. So, as far as it is 
concerned, the tables may well be turned on those who would 
shut out the demonic theory on the ground that it introduces 
more causes than are necessary to account for the observed 
effects. If they can be accounted for by the action of malig- 
nant non-human spirits, why bring in the departed human 
soul at all? It may be said that we know of the existence of 
the human soul in this world by actual experience. But we do 
not know of its existence after death any better than we know 
of the existence of devils. Christians know both by faith; but 
the non-Christian does not know of either in this way. For 
him, both hypotheses, that of the soul’s survival of bodily death, 
and of the existence of non-human spirits, are equally tenable, 
except so far as the experimental evidence may incline in favor 
of one over the other. If it does so incline to one more than 
to the other; if one accounts satisfactorily for all the phenomena, 
whereas the other labors under difficulties in so accounting, 
the principle of not introducing more causes, etc., shuts out the 
latter. : 

Now this seems to be the case with the demonic and the 
ordinary spiritistic theories. The former accounts better, as has 
been remarked above, for the extraordinary phenomena of ma- 
terialization, levitation, etc., as unembodied spirits of a nature 
superior to our own are, of course, naturally more powerful, 
except so far as they are restrained by a power greater than 
their own. It accounts also better for all the apparent “ proofs 
of identity,” since the proofs which are given are such that 
these non-human spirits could easily produce them; and it also 
explains their failures, which are very difficult to explain if the 
communicating spirits are really the departed souls which they 
pretend to be. 

It must be acknowledged that in some cases, where it seems 
quite evident that the spirit communicating is not the particular 
one it represents itself to be (as in the one which we have 
mentioned of Dr. “ Phinuit,” of Marseilles), a certain stupidity 
is shown that does not indicate the superior intelligence which 
the demonic theory would call for. In such cases it may seem 
muvre plausible to presume that the spirit is merely a human 
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one, and not intelligent, even at that. The same may be said 
of such attempts as those to personate -Mr. Moses and Mr. 
Myers. And there are, in some seances, instances of a tendency 
to foolishness and trifling, like that of a “ Poltergeist ” performance, 
where objects are thrown around, but apparently with no in- 
tention of serious injury to any one. Still, this is in line with 
the nature of demons, as recorded in the lives of the saints. 
To discuss the phenomena of diabolical obsession and posses- 
sion would open up too wide ‘a field for our present limits, but 
they are well attested, and are sometimes quite similar in 
character to those just mentioned. And as to the matter of 
attempts to deceive, like those of “ Phinuit,” the ruling passion, 
we may say, of the diabolic nature is deception; the devil is 
known as the father. of lies. And even the most intelligent 
person, if animated by such a desire, will be sure to carry it 
so far as to be sometimes even easily detected. 

Again, it may be urged that the very fact of the inconsistent 
statements made by the spirits is against their being made by 
demons, who hardly need to base their statements on personal 
. experience. It might be held that a departed human sou] does 
not necessarily know much more about the life which it has 
entered than it did before entering it; but this explanation of 
the inconsistency in spiritistic communications would hardly 
serve for spirits corresponding to the Christian idea of the fal- 
len angel. It would seem that such spirits ought to be able 
to get together and give a consistent set of teachings; false, of 
course, but not contradictory in its various parts. But, if we 
look at the matter more closely, even this is hardly to be 
expected from spirits such as Christian doctrine represents the 
devils to be. For Satan’s kingdom, according to this doctrine, 
is not one of harmony and order; on the contrary, it is one of dis- 
sension and animated by the desire of rebellion by which it 
‘was first formed; the idea of getting together and agreeing on 
anything is foreign to it. All its members desire to conceal or 
obscure the truth; but each wishes to do it in his own way. 

And indeed, with the best intentions—so to speak—it is not 
easy to concoct a consistent system of falsehood. In court, the 
most ingenious system of false witness is likely to break down 
under cross-examination. And if a great number of false wit- 
nesses are employed, the difficulty of making all their testimony 
agree increases immensely. 
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So, after all, these objections to the demonic theory, if 
examined, rather tell in its favor; at any rate, they are very 
far indeed from being conclusive against it. 

But now let us look at some other evidence, which is almost 
conclusive for it, as it points to it almost unavoidably in some 
cases, and therefore (on the principle of the exclusion of un- 
necessary causes) would make it the probable explanation of all. 

This evidence is that continued indulgence in spiritistic 
practices, especially when the habit of mental passivity (always 
recommended for success in them) has been assiduously cul- 
tivated, sometimes culminate in phenomena quite undistinguish- 
able from the well-known ones of -diabolic possession. It is 
true that they differ from the latter in the pretence by the in- 
vading spirits that they are departed human souls; but in the 
phenomena themselves there is really no difference. In the 
ordinary case of diabolic possession, no such pretence is made; | 
and the reason for this is plain, namely, that there is no use in 
. concealing their true character from those who are aware of the 
existence of the diabolic world. But when dealing with people 
who are not so aware, but who do believe. in the survival of 
the human soul after death, they very naturally desire to avoid 
recognition, as it would put those whom they try to injure on 
their guard. We believe that Father Ravignan said that the 
masterpiece of the devil, in these times, is to have his exist-. 
ence denied. 

Some cases of this kind are described in a work called Zhe 
Dangers of Spiritualism, published by Sands & Co., of London, 
and B. Herder, of St. Louis, in 1902. In one of these cases 
(p. 96), it may be remarked that the spirit cast suspicion on his 
own pretence by saying that he and his comrades “have access 
to every fragment of a person’s past history, to every secret 
thought and feeling, and they can, consequently, simulate any 
personality, living or dead. The most striking evidence, it 
- maintained, is no proof of identity.” This spirit proceeded to 
prove this by writing out through the medium (who was talk- 
ing at the time about an entirely different matter) the follow- 
ing statement: ; 


Merely to shew you that I can write absolutely as I like and 
that there is absolutely no reason why, when the handwriting 
changes, the spook should change at the same time, because 
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one spook can write in any way he chooses and simulate any 
writing he likes and humbug anybody. IfI tell you Iam 
Julius Cesar, my writing is manly; if I am Tomi Atkins, I 
am very ungrammatticle; if I ama lady, my handwriting is 
small; if I am a decided woman, my writing is strong; for a 
boy, I write copperplate; for a litel girl at an infantskoole, 
I write badly ; and for a decided man, I write showy. 


It seems plain enough that no real departed soul could thus 
weaken his own credentials. 

The motive of those who protest against the demonic theory 
is probably that they hope to obtain by spiritism some real and 
true information as to human life beyond the grave, and that 
this theory of course destroys that hope. If they were con- 
vinced that the spiritistic process of evocation gives us no such 
definite or certain information, they would probably be willing 
to accept the view that it only evokes demons, or at any rate 
some unknown sort of spirits, who either will not or cannot 
enlighten those who consult them. This is practically all that 
we insist on in advocating it; as to the actual existence and 
probable agency of the fallen angels in producing the phencm- 
ena, it can hardly be expected that those not enlightened by 
faith will at once be ready to admit these points. We are sorry 
to do anything to deprive them of what may seem to them an 
argument for religion; to say that spiritism does not demon- 
strate a future life for us; but sooner or later they will have 
to acknowledge that such is the case. And even if the com- 
municating spirits were actually what they pretend to be, we 
have our Lord’s word in the parable of Lazarus and Dives, that 
no real religious result would be attained; for in this parable 
Abraham says to the rich man: ‘If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they believe if one rise again from 
the dead.” 

People may indeed believe the supposed messages obtained 
by spiritism; for they are certainly, as a rule, pleasing to hu- 
man nature, promising continual progress and happiness for all; 
but a religion of this kind is, we may say, worse than none at 
all; for even the atheist has some fear that there may be a 
God to be feared, and eternal penalties for sin; so to abandon 
spiritism is not a loss, but a gain, religiously and morally. 

In fact, what are the moral results of the spiritistic creed; 


. 
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what is the practical outcome of believing that the messages of 
spiritism really are from departed human souls? It is worth 
while to take up this question, and not as one of mere expe- 
diency. Of course, if the truth is really injurious, it is expe- 
dient not to know it; but this does not apply to matters of 
religion. If the creed of spiritism is injurious to those who 
embrace it, the reason why it is injurious is that it is not true. 

Some pretty strong testimony as to its effects is given by 
‘‘a prominent worker of twenty-seven years’ standing and ex- 
perience in the movement” in Zhe Light of Truth of June 8, 
1907. He says: 


I can never lose my knowledge of the truth of its basic prin- 
ciples, but the plain facts are that spiritualism has not bene- 
fited spiritualists—or, perhaps, I should say professed spirit- 
ualists. They have not been made honorable by it. They 
have not been made honest by it. They have not been made 
truthful by it. Sap BuT TRUE. The fraudulent element has 
disgusted everybody, and it is too glaring to be ignored even 
by the most obtuse among us. The demand is for sensation 
—not reason; for the marvelous—not the true. 


Another says: 


I certainly think the cause has advanced but very little ; in 
fact, to-day I fail to see or recognize that spirituality in the 
ranks we used to have forty years ago. : 


Another: 


When I was younger than I am now, I thought the knowl- 
edge of this great truth would reform the world. I am wiser 
now, and believe that the spiritual forces are disintegrating 
rather than constructive, so far as organization goes. 

I made great sacrifice of time and money, and you know 
something of the misrepresentation; slander, and abuse that 
were heaped on me. 


Certainly these are strange results to come from a revela- 
tion made—with Divine permission and sanction, we may pre- 
sume—by departed human souls to lead others into the clear 
light and peace which they claim now to enjoy. They are ta- 
ken from a ‘‘symposium” solicited by the editor as to the 
spiritistic outlook. They, and other similar ones, were not in 
tended for the profane eye. They seem to show the spiritistic 
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world to be a kimgdom of disorder, like that of the one from 
which we maintain that its teachings come. 

We do not undertake to show, or indeed mean to assert, 
that belief in spiritism as a religion has, necessarily, an immoral 
effect on those who have accepted it. Indeed its most usually 
accepted doctrines are not immoral, any more than those of 
liberal Protestants in general are. But, in a certain sense, it is 
pretty clear to Catholics, and to “orthodox ”’ Protestants also, 
and indeed to any one with a fair amount of worldly experi- 
‘ence, that they tend to immorality. For they teach that even 
the vicious may progress to a more virtuous state after death, 
though their progress during life has been all the other way. 
This doctrine may have no bad effect on a cultured and intel- 
lectual man or woman, with no marked vicious propensities ; 
but it is certainly very dangerous for a young person with 
strong sensual passions. The natural effect of telling such a 
person that there will be plenty of time after death to be con- 
verted from sin is evidently to make him postpone his conver- 
sion till that time. . 

The “ spiritual affinity ’’ idea is hardly an. essential feature 
of spiritism; still, it is widely spread, and the immoral eflects 
of it are quite obvious, 

And the dangers to those who, either as regular mediums, 
or simply privately and in an amateurish way, surrender them- 
selves ‘to spirit influence, are also sufficiently plain. It is a 
perilous thing to make oneself passive to an unknown influence 
of any kind; and the actual experience’ of those who have 
done so in this matter is a pretty strong indication that the 
influence is, in most cases, at any rate, injurious, and sugges- 
tive of demonic origin, even when it does not go so far as to 
resemble, if not to really be, diabolical possession. 

Dr. Raupert, in his important work, Modern Spiritism, gives 
a good deal of attention to the subject of its moral effect. 
Every one interested in the matter should read his words. We 
have not space to give them all, but will select a few passages. 
He gives the conclusions of a number of persons who speak 
from experience. One says: 


They (the spirits) tormented me to a very severe extent, 
and'I desired.to be freed from them. I lost much of my 
confidence in them, and their blasphemy and uncleanness 
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shocked me. But they were my constant companions. I 
could not get rid ofthem. They tempted me to suicide and 
murder, and to other sins. 


Another: 


I am afraid that what I have to say will offend many who 
are less acquainted with the phenomena than myself, 
but I write that the experienced may more fully comprehend 
the dangers attending it. I am frequently asked if I still be- 
lieve in the phenomena of spiritualism. I answer: Yes. I 
should deem it more than a waste of time to write about what 
does not exist. . . . I have heard much of the improve- 
ment of individuals in consequence of a belief in spiritualism. 
With such I have had no acquaintance. But I have known 
many whose integrity of character and uprightness of purpose 
rendered them worthy examples to all around, but who, on 
becoming mediums, and giving up their individuality, also 
gave up every sense of honor and decency. A less degree of 
severity in this remark will apply to a large class of both 
mediums and believers. There are thousands of high-minded 
and intelligent spiritualists who will agree with me that it is 
no slander in saying that the inculcation of no doctrines in 
this country (America) has ever shown such disastrous moral 
and social results as the spiritual theories. . . . Fora 
long time I was swallowed up in its whirlpool of excitement, 
and comparatively paid but little attention to its evils, believ- 
ing that much good might result from the opening up of the 
avenues of spiritual intercourse. But, during the past eight 
months, I have devoted my attention to a critical investiga- 
tion of its moral, social, and religious bearings, and I stand 
appalled before the revelations of its awful and damning reali- 
ties, and would flee from its influence as I would from a mi- 
asma which would destroy both body and soul. . . . With 
but little inquiry I have been able to count up over seventy 
mediums, most of whom have wholly abandoned their con- 
jugal relations, others living with their paramours called 
‘* affinities,’’ others in promiscuous adultery, and still others 
exchanged partners. . . . Many of the mediums lose all 
sense of moral obligation and yield to whatever influence may 
for the time be tigi to bear on them. 


Another spiritist of many years’ standing writes: 


_ I must admit that I have lately had many misgivings with 
regard to the advisability of any but the sanest and strongest- 
VOL. LXXXV.—5I 
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minded dabbling in spiritism. Since . . . I have had 
one very nasty experience, soI feel in honor bound to stop 
indiscriminate propaganda till I have thought it over. 


A medical man, Dr. L. S. Forbes Winslow, writes: 


The mediums often manifest signs of an abnormal condition 
of their mental faculties, and among certain of them are found 
unequivocal instances of a true demoniacal possession. 


Professor Barrett also says: 


It is, of course, as true now as then (the times of the He- 
brews) that these practices are dangerous in proportion as 
they lead us to surrender our reason or our will to the dic- 
tates of an invisible and oftentimes masquerading spirit. 


Note the word “ masquerading.” No one knows better than 
Professor Barrett the facts in these matters. 

The advocates of the ordinary spiritistic theory, which main- 
tains that the communications come from departed human souls, 
will, we think, confess, as a rule, that remarks like these which 
Dr. Raupert quotes are true. The explanation or apology which 
they give is that low grade or poorly-developed spirits will in- 
trude themselves, and thus spoil, to a great extent, the good 
effects of the teaching of the higher ones. The “‘ Imperator’ 
of Mr. Moses himself gave this, saying that an evil or lying 
spirit had thus come in while he was absent. But we have seen 
that there are some pretty good grounds for suspicion as to the 
character of “Imperator’’ himself. He maintained that they 
wete all departed human spirits; Mr. Moses does not seem to 
have thought of doubting his word. But if others were evil 
and lying spirits, why not he? 

Of course this ordinary spiritistic theory cannot be absolutely 
disproved, except to theologians, unless we resort to the exor- 
cisms of the Church, under which these evil and lying spirits 
can be forced to tell the truth. But the demonic theory is the 
most simple explanation, at any rate for Christians. For we 
know that the Almighty has allowed the fallen angels to tempt 
and torment those who rashly expose themselves to them, and 
we know that they have no scruple about falsehood. Their in- 
terference accounts for all the lying that pervades the whole 
business; and for the immoral effects, as cited above. 
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Whereas, if we believe that the messages of spiritism come 
from human souls, there is a difficulty in supposing that they 
would be allowed to mix lies to such an extent in a revelation 
which all ordinary spiritists who believe in God at all must be- 
lieve him to have sanctioned in order to give us a more con- 
vincing knowledge as to the reality of a future life, and to re- 
pair the damage which has come to the world in modern times 
for the loss of faith in it. 

It seems hardly necessary to say anything more to Catho- 
lics about the matter. For, setting aside arguments such as we 
have given for the benefit of those who may need, or may be 
impressed by them, the fact of this business is nothing new in 
the history of the Church. 

This practice of the evocation of spirits, known as necromancy 
(from the supposition made, externally at least, that the spirits 
are those of the dead),is of very old standing. It was evidently 
in vogue in the times of the Jews of the earliest days, as we 
see from Deuteronomy (xviii. 10-11), where we read: “ Neither 
let there be found among you any one . . . that consulteth 
pythonic spirits . - or that seeketh the truth from the 
dead.” The ordinary Protestant version has “a consulter with 
familiar spirits,. . . or a necromancer.” 

The evocation of spirits; it is to the result of this evocation 
that our whole argument is directed. It would not be con- 
demned if the truth were to be learned by it; and if the spirits 
evoked were really what they claim to be, the truth would 
sometimes be so learned. 

As to the spontaneous apparition of the dead, that is quite 
another matter. That the truth does sometimes come to us in 
this way is as certain as that it does not come in the other 
way. Sometimes, we say; for even here there is need of care. 
Demons, even in this way, may pass themselves off for departed 
spirits, as they may for angels of light. But there seems to 
be no real or conclusive proof, either in modern times or an- 
cient, that a single departed human soul has ever been evoked. 
Even the case of Samuel (I. Kings xxviii.) is not considered to 
the contrary by many Catholic commentators; they explain it 
as the evocation of a phantasm in his likeness, produced by 
the devil. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE NEW SYLLABUS. 
SACR ROMAN ET UNIVERSALIS INQUISITIONIS 


DECRETUM. 


FERIA IV., die 3 Julii, 1907. 

LAMENTABILI sane exitu cetas nostra freni impatiens in rerum 
summis rationibus indagandis ita nova non raro sequitur ut, dimissa 
humani generis quasi hereditate, in errores incidat gravissimos. 
Qui errores longe erunt perniciosiores, si de disciplinis agitur sacris, 
si de Sacra Scriptura interpretanda, si de fidei preecipuis mysteriis. 
Dolendum autem vehementer inveniri etiam inter catholicos non ita 
paucos scriptores qui, preetergressi fines a patribus ac ab ipsa Sancta 
Ecclesia statutos, altioris intelligentiz specie et historicze considera- 
tionis nomine, eum dogmatum progressum quzrunt qui, reipsa, 
eorum corruptela est. 

Ne vero huius generis errores, qui quotidie inter fideles spar- 
guntur, in eorum animis radices figant ac fidei sinceritatem cor- 
rumpant, placuit SSmo D. N. Pio divina providentia Pp. X. ut per 
hoc Sacre Romane et Universalis Inquisitionis offiicium ii qui inter 
eos precipui essent, notarentur et reprobarentur. 

' Quare, instituto diligentissimo examine, prehabitoque RR. DD. 
Consultorum -voto, Emi. ac Rmi. Dni. Cardinales, in rebus fidei et 
morum Inquisitores Generales, propositiones quz sequuntur repro- 
bandas ac proscribendas esse indicarunt, eee hoc generali Decreto 
reprobantur ac proscribuntur : 

I. Ecclesiastica lex quz preescribit subiicere preevie censure 
libros Divinas respicientes Scripturas, ad cultores critices aut 
exegeseos scientifice librorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti non 
extenditur. 

II. Ecclesie interpretatio Sacrorum Librorum non est quidem 
spernenda, subiacet tamen accuratiori exegetarum iudicio et cor- 
rectioni. 

III. Ex iudiciis et censuris ecclesiasticis contra liberam et 
cultiorem exegesim latis colligi potest fidem ab Ecclesia propositam 
contradicere historiz, et dogmata catholica cum verioribus christi- 
anz religionis originibus componi reipsa non posse. 

IV. Magisterium Ecclesize ne per dogmaticas quidem definitiones 
genuinum Sacrarum Scripturarum sensum determinare potest. 

V. Quum in deposito fidei veritates tantum revelate contine- 
antur, nullo sub respectu ad Ecclesiam pertinet iudicium ferre de 
assertionibus disciplinarum humanarum. 
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VI. In definiendis veritatibus ita collaborant discens et docens 
Ecclesia, ut docenti Ecclesiz nihil supersit nisi communes discentis 
opinationes sancire. 

VII. Ecclesia, cum proscribit errores, nequit a fidelibus exigere 
ullum internum assensum, quo iudicia a se edita complectantur. 

VIII. Ab omni culpa immunes existimandi sunt qui repro- 
bationes a Sacra Congregatione Indicis aliisve Sacris Romanis Con- 
gregationibus latas nihili pendunt. 

IX. Nimiam simplicitatem aut ignorantiam pre se ferunt qui 
Deum credunt vere esse Scripture Sacre auctorem. 

X. Inspiratio librorum Veteris Testamenti in eo constitit quod 
scriptores Isrelitze religiosas doctrinas sub peculiari quodam 
aspectu, gentibus parum noto aut ignoto, tradiderunt. 

XI. Inspiratio divina non ita ad totam Scripturam Sacram 
extenditur, ut omnes et singulas eius partes ab omni errore 
preemuniat. 

XII. Exegeta, si velit utiliter studiis biblicis incumbere, in 
primis quamlibet preconceptam opinionem de supernaturali origine 
Scripturee Sacre seponere debet, eamque non aliter interpretari 
quam cetera documenta mere humana. 

XIII. Parabolas evangelicas ipsimet Evangelistz ac christiani 
secunde et tertice generationis artificiose digesserunt, atque 
ita rationem dederunt exigui fructus predicationis Christi apud 
Iudzos. : 

XIV. In pluribus narrationibus non tam que vera sunt Evange- 
listze retulerunt, quam que lectoribus, etsi falsa, censuerunt magis 
proficua. 

XV. Evangelia usque ad definitum constitutumque canonem 
continuis additionibus et correctionibus aucta fuerunt; in ipsis 
proinde doctrinz Christi non remansit nisi tenue et incertum 
vestigium. 

XVI. Narrationes Ioannis non sunt proprie historia, sed mystica 
Evangelii contemplatio; sermones, in eius evangelio contenti, sunt 
meditationes theologice circa mysterium salutis historica veritate 
destitute. 

XVII. Quartum Evangelium miracula exaggeravit non tantum 
ut extraordinaria magis apparerent, sed etiam ut aptiora fierent ad 
significandum opus et gloriam Verbi Incarnati. 

XVIII. Ioannes sibi vindicat quidem rationem testis de Christo; 
re tamen vera non est nisi eximius testis vite christianz, seu vit 
Christi in Ecclesia, exeunte primo seculo. 

XIX. Heterodoxi exeget:e fidelius expresserunt sensum verum 
Scripturarum quam exegete catholici. 

XX. Revelatio nihil aliud esse potuit quam acquisita ab homine 
suze ad Deum relationis conscientia. 
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XXI. Revelatio, objectum fidei catholice constituens, non fuit 
cum Apostolis completa. 

XXII. Dogmata que Ecclesia perhibet tamquam revelata, non 
sunt veritates e ccelo'delapsz sed sunt interpretatio queedam factorum 
religiosorum quam humana mens laborioso conatu sibi comparavit. 

XXIII. Existere potest et reipsa existit oppositio inter facta 
que in Sacra Scriptura narrantur eisque innixa Ecclesiz dogmata ; 
ita ut criticus tamquam falsa reiicere possit facta que Ecclesia tam- 
quam certissima credit. 

XXIV. Reprobandus non est exegeta qui preemissas adstruit, ex 
quibus sequitur dogmata historice falsa aut dubia esse, dummodo 
dogmata ipsa directe non neget. 

XXV. Assensus fidei ultimo innititur in congerie probabilitatum. 

XXVI. Dogmata fidei retinenda sunt tantummodo iuxta sensum 
practicum, idest tanquam norma preceptiva agendi, non vero tan- 
quam norma credendi. 

XXVII. Divinitas Iesu Christi ex Evangeliis non probatur; sed 
est dogma quod conscientia christiana e notione Messiz deduxit. 

XXVIII. Iesus, quum ministerium suum exercebat, non in eum 
finem loquebatur ut doceret se esse Messiam, neque eius miracula eo 
spectabant ut id demonstraret. 

XXIX. Concedere licet Christum quem exhibet historia, multo 
inferiorem esse Christo qui est objectum fidei. 

XXX. In omnibus textibus evangelicis nomen Filius Dei zequi- 
valet tantum nomini essias, minime vero significat Christum esse 
verum et naturalem Dei Filium. " 

XXXI. Doctrina de Christo quam tradunt Paulus, Ioannes et 
Concilia Nicenum, Ephesinum, Chalcedonense, non est ea quam 
Iesus docuit, sed quam de Iesu concepit conscientia christiana. 

XXXII. Conciliari nequit sensus naturalis textuum evangeli- 
corum cum eo quod nostri theologi docent de conscientia et scientia 
infallibili Iesu Christi. 

XXXIII. Evidens est cuique qui preconceptis non ducitur opin- 
ionibus, Iesum aut errorem de proximo messianico adventu fuisse 
professum, aut mtaiorem partem ipsius doctrine in Evangeliis Sy- 
nopticis contentz authenticitate carere. 

XXXIV. Criticus nequit asserere Christo scientiam nullo cir- 
cumscriptam limite nisi facta hypothesi, que historice haud concipi 
potest quzeque sensui morali repugnat, nempe Christum uti hominem 
habuisse scientiam Dei et nihilominus noluisse notitiam tot rerum 
communicare cum discipulis ac posteritate. 

XXXV. Christus non semper habuit conscientiam suze dignita- 
tis messianic. 

XXXVI. Resurrectio Salvatoris non est proprie factum ordinis 
historici, sed factum ordinis, mere supernaturalis, nec demonstratum 
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nec demonstrabile quod conscientia christiana sensim ex aliis deri- 
vavit. 

XXXVIL. Fides in resurrectionem Christi ab initio tuit non tam 
de facto ipso resurrectionis, quam de vita Christi immortali apud 
Deum. 

XXXVIII. Doctrina de morte piaculari Christi non est evangel- 
ica sed tantum paulina. 

XXXIX. Opiniones de origine sacramentorum, quibus Patres 
Tridentini imbuti erant queeque in eorum canones dogmaticos procul 
dubio influxum habuerunt, longe distant ab iis que nunc penes his- 
toricos rei christianz indagatores merito obtinent. 

XL. Sacramenta ortum habuerunt ex eo quod Apostoli eorumque 
successores ideam aliquam et intentionem Christi suadentibus et 
moventibus circumstantiis et eventibus, interpretati sunt. 

XLI. Sacramenta eo tantum spectant ut in mentem hominis re- 
vocent przesentiam Creatoris semper beneficam. 

XLII. Communitas christiana necessitatem baptismi induxit, 
adoptans illum tamquam ritum necessarium, eique professionis chris- 
tianz obligationes adnectens. 

XLIII. Usus conferendi baptismum infantibus evolutio fuit dis- 
ciplinaris, que una ex causis exstitit ut sacramentum resolveretur in 
duo, in baptismum scilicet et poenitentiam. 

XLIV. Nihil probat ritum sacramenti confirmationis usurpatum 
fuisse ab Apostolis: formalis autem distinctio duorum sacramento- 
rum, baptismi scilicet et confirmationis, haud spectat ad historiam 
christianismi primitivi. 

XLV. Non omnia, que narrat Paulus de institutione Eucharis- 
tiz (I. Cor. xi. 23-25), historice sunt sumenda. 

XLVI. Non adfuit in primitiva Ecclesia conceptus de christiano 
peccatore auctoritate Ecclesiz reconciliatio, sed Ecclesia nonnisi ad- 
modum lente huiusmodi conceptui assuevit. Imo etiam postquam 
peenitentia tanquam Ecclesiz institutio agnita fuit, non appellabatur 
sacramenti nomine, eo quod haberetur uti sacramentum probrosum. 

XLVII. Verba Domini: Accipite Spiritum Sanctum ; quorum re- 
miseritis peccata, remittuntur eis, et quorum retinuerilis, retenta sunt 
(Io. xx. 22-23) minime referuntur ad sacramentum pcenitentiz, 
quidquid Patribus Tridentinis asserere placuit. 

XLVIII. Iacobus in sua epistola (v. 14-15) non intendit pro- 
mulgare aliquod sacramentum Christi, sed commendare pium ali- 
quem morem, et si in hoc more forti cernit medium aliquod gratiz, 
id non accipit eo rigore, quo acceperunt theologi qui notionem et 
numerum sacramentorum statuerunt. 

XLIX. Coena christiana paulatim indolem actionis liturgicze 
assumente, hi, qui Coenz przesse consueverant, characterem sacer- 
dotalem acquisiverunt. 
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lL. Seniores qui in christianorum ccetibus invigilandi munere 
fungebantur, instituti sunt ab Apostolis presbyteri aut episcopi ad 
providendum necessarie crescentium communitatum ordinationi, 
non proprie ad perpetuandam missionem et potestatem Apostolicam. 

LI. Matrimonium non potuit evadere sacramentum nove legis 
nisi serius in Ecclesia; siquidem ut matrimonium pro sacramento 
haberetur necesse erat ut preecederet plena doctrine de gratia et sac- 
ramentis theologica explicatio. 

LII. Alienum fuit a mente Christi Ecclesiam constituere veluti 
societatem super terram per longam szculorum seriem duraturam ; 
quinimo in mente Christi regnum cceeli una cum fine mundi iamiam 
adventurum erat. 

LIII. Constitutio organica Ecclesia non est immutabilis; sed 
societas christiana perpetuz evolutioni eque ac societas humana 
est obnoxia. 

LIV. Dogmata, sacramenta, hierarchia, tum quod ad notionem 
tum quod ad realitatem attinet, non sunt nisi intelligentiz christiane 
interpretationes evolutionesque que exiguum germen in Evangelio 
latens externis incrementis auxerunt perfeceruntque. 

LV. Simon Petrus ne suspicatus quidem unquam est sibi a 
Christo demandatum esse primatum in Ecclesia. 

LVI. Ecclesia Romana non ex divine providentiz ordinatione, sed 
ex mere politicis conditionibus caput omnium Ecclesiarum effecta est. 

LVII. Ecclesia sese preebet scientiarum naturalium et theologi- 
carum progressibus infensam. 

LVIII. Veritas non est immutabilis plusquam ipse homo, quippe 
quze cum ipso, in ipso et per ipsum evolvitur. 

LIX. Christus determinatum doctrine corpus omnibus tempori- 
bus cunctisque hominibus applicabile non docuit, sed potius inchoa- 
vit motum quemdam religiosum.diversis temporibus ac locis adap- 
tatum vel adaptandum. 

LX. Doctrina christiana in suis exordiis fuit iudaica, sed facta 
est per successivas evolutiones primum paulina, tum ioannica de- 
mum hellenica et universalis. . 

LXI. Dici potest absque paradoxo nullum Scripture caput, a pri- 
mo Genesis ad postremum Apocalypsis, continere doctrinam prorsus 
identicam illi quam super eadem re tradit Ecclesia, et idcirco nullum 
Scripture caput habere eumdem sensum pro critico ac pro theologo. 

LXII. Precipui articuli Symboli Apostolici non eamdem pro 
christianis primorum temporum significationem habebant quam 
habent pro christianis nostri temporis. 

LXIII. Ecclesia sese preebet imparem ethice evangelicz effica- 
citer tuendz, quia obstinate adheret immutabilibus doctrinis que 
cum hodiernis progressibus componi nequent. 

LXIV. Progressus scientiarum postulat ut reformentur concep- 
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tus doctrine christianze de Deo, de Creatione, de Revelatione, de 
Persona Verbi Incarnati, de Redemptione. 

LXV. Catholicismus hodiernus cum vera scientia componi ne- 
quit nisi transformetur in quemdam christianismum non dogmati- 
cum, id est in protestantismum latum et liberalem. 

Sequenti vero feria V die 4 eiusdem mensis et anni, facta de his 
omnibus SSmo. D. N. Pio Pp. X. accurata relatione, Sanctitas Sua 
Decretum Emorum. Patrum adprobavit et confirmavit, ac omnes et 
singulus supra recensitas propositiones ceu reprobatas ac proscriptas 
ab omnibus haberi mandavit. PETRUS PALOMBELLI, 

S. R. U. I. Notarius. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


DECREE OF THE HOLY ROMAN AND UNIVERSAL IN- 
QUISITION. 
Wednesday, July 3, 1907. 

With truly lamentable results our age, intolerant of all check in 
its investigations of the ultimate causes of things, not infrequently 
follows what is new, in such a way as to reject the legacy, as it 
were, of the human race, and thus fall into the most grievous errors. 
These errors will be all the more pernicious when they affect sacred 
disciplines, the interpretation of the Sacred Scripture, the principal 
mysteries of the faith. It is to be greatly deplored that among 
Catholics also not a few writers are to be found who, crossing the 
boundaries fixed by the Fathers and by the Church herself, seek 
out, on the plea of higher intelligence and in the name of historical 
considerations, that progress of dogmas which is in reality the cor- 
_ Tuption of the same. 

But lest errors of this kind, which are being daily spread among 
the faithful, should strike root in their minds and corrupt the purity 
of the faith, it has pleased his Holiness Piux X., by Divine Provi- 
dence Pope, that the chief among them should be noted and con- 
demned through the office of this Holy Roman and Universal In- 
quisition. 

Wherefore, after a most diligent investigation, and after having 
taken the opinion of the Reverend Consultors, the Most Eminent and 
Reverend Lords Cardinals, the General Inquisitors in matters of 
faith and morals, decided that the following propositions are to be 
condemned and proscribed, as they are, by this general Decree, 
condemned and proscribed : 

1. The ecclesiastical law, which prescribes that books regarding 
the Divine Scriptures are subject to previous censorship, does not 
extend to critical scholars or students of the scientific exegesis of the 
Old and New Testament. 

2. The Church’s interpretation of the Sacred Books is not indeed 
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to be contemned, but it is subject tothe more accurate judgment and 
to the correction of the exegetes. 

3. From the ecclesiastical judgments and censures passed against 
free and more scientific (cudéiorem) exegesis, it may be gathered that 
the faith proposed by the Church contradicts history and that the 
Catholic dogmas cannot really be reconciled with the true origins 
of the Christian religion. 

4. The magisterium of the Church cannot, even through dog- 
matic definitions, determine the genuine sense of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

5. Since in the deposit of the faith only revealed truths are con- 
tained, under no respect does it appertain to the Church to pass judg- 
ment concerning the assertions of human sciences. 

6. In defining truths the Church Jearning (discens) and the 
Church teaching (docens) collaborate in such a way that it only re- 
mains for the Church docens to sanction the opinions of the Church 
discens. 

7. The Church, when it proscribes errors, cannot exact from the 
faithful any internal assent by which the judgments issued by it are 
embraced. 

8. Those who treat as of no weight the condemnations passed by 
the Sacred Congregation of the Index or by the other Roman Con- 
gregations are free from all blame. 

9g. Those who believe that God is really the author of the Sacred 
Scripture display excessive simplicity or ignorance. 

10. The inspiration of the books of the Old Testament consists in 
the fact that the Israelite writers have handed down religious doc- 
trines under a peculiar aspect, either little or not at all known to 
the Gentiles. 

11. Divine inspiration is not to be so extended to the whole 
Sacred Scriptures that it renders its parts, all and single, immune 
from all error. 

12. The exegete, if Fe wishes to apply himselt usefully to bibli- 
cal studies, must first of all put aside all preconceived opinions con- 
cerning the supernatural origin of the Sacred Scripture, and inter- 
pret it not otherwise than other merely human documents. 

13. The Evangelists themselves and the Christians of the second 
and third generation arranged (digesserunt) artificially the evangeli- 
cal parables, and in this way gave an explanation of the scanty fruit 
of the preaching of Christ among the Jews. 

14. In a great many narrations the Evangelists reported not so 
much things that are true as things which even though false they 
judged to be more profitable for their readers. 

15. The Gospels until the time the canon was defined and con- 
stituted were increased by additions and corrections ; hence in them 
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there remained of the doctrine of Christ only a faint and uncertain 
trace. 

16. The narrations of John are not properly history, but the mys- 
tical contemplation of the Gospel; the discourses contained in his 
Gospel are theological meditations, devoid of historical truth con- 
cerning the mystery of salvation. 

17. The Fourth Gospel exaggerated miracles not only that the 
wonderful might stand out but also that they might become more 
suitable for signitying the work and the glory of the Word Incarnate. 

18. John claims for himself the quality of a witness concerning 
Christ; but in reality he is only a distinguished witness of the 
Christian life, or of the life of Christ in the Church, at the close of 
the first century. 

19. Heterodox exegetes have expressed the true sense of the 
Scriptures more faithfully than Catholic exegetes. 

20. Revelation could be nothing but the consciousness acquired 
by man of his relation with God. 

21. Revelation, constituting the object of Catholic faith, was not 
completed with the Apostles. 

22. The dogmas which the Church gives out as revealed are not 
truths which come down from heaven, but are an interpretation of 
religious facts, which the human mind has acquired by laborious 
efforts. 

23. Opposition may and actually does exist between the facts 
which are narrated in Scripture andthe dogmas ot the Church which 
rest on them; so that the critic may reject as false facts which the 
Church holds as most certain. 

24. The exegete is not to be blamed for constructing premises 
trom which it follows that the dogmas are historically false or doubt- 
ful, provided he does not directly deny the dogmas themselves. 

25. The assent of faith rests ultimately on a mass of probabilities. 

26. The dogmas of faith are to be held only according to their 
practical sense, that is, as preceptive norms of conduct, but not as 
norms of believing. 

27. The Divinity of Jesus Christ is not proved from the Gospels ; 
but is a dogma which the Christian conscience has derived from the 
notion of the Messias. 

28. Jesus, while he was exercising his Ministry, did not speak 
with the object of teaching that he was the Messias, nor did his 
miracles tend to prove this. 

29. It is lawful to believe that the Christ of history is far inferior 
to the Christ who is the object of faith. 

30. In all the evangelical texts the name Son of God is equivalent 
only to Messias, and does not at all signify that Christ is the true and 
natural Son of God. 
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31. The doctrine concerning Christ taught by Paul, John, the 
Councils of Nicea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, is not that which Jesus 
taught, but that which the Christian conscience conceived concern- 
ing Jesus. 

32. It is not possible to reconcile the natural sense of the Gospel 
texts with the sense taught by our theologians concerning the con- 
science and the infallible knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

33. It is evident to anybody who is not led by preconceived 
opinions that either Jesus professed an error concerning the im- 
mediate Messianic coming, or that the greater part of his doctrine 
as contained in the Gospels is destitute of authenticity. 

34. The critic cannot ascribe to Christ a knowledge circum- 
scribed by no limits except on a hypothesis which cannot be historic- 
ally conceived, and which is repugnant to the moral sense, viz., that 
Christ as man had the knowledge of God and yet was unwilling to 
communicate the knowledge of a great many things to his disciples 
and to posterity. 

35. Christ had not always the consciousness of his Messianic 
dignity. 

36. The Resurrection of the Savior is not properly a fact of the 
historical order, but a fact of the merely supernatural order, neither 
demonstrated nor demonstrable, which the Christian conscience 
gradually derived from other facts. . 

37. Faith in the Resurrection of Christ was in the beginning not 
so much in the fact itself of the Resurrection, as in the immortal life 
ot Christ with God. 

38. Thedoctrine of the expiatory death of Christ is not Evangeli- 
cal but Pauline. 

39. The opinions concerning the origin of the sacraments with 
which the Fathers of Trent were imbued, and which certainly in- 
fluenced their dogmatic canons, are very different from those which 
now rightly obtain among historians who examine into Christianity. 

40. The sacraments had their origin in the fact that the Apostles 
and their successors, swayed and moved by circumstances and events, 
interpreted some idea and intention of Christ. 

41. The sacraments are merely intended to bring before the mind 
of man the ever-beneficent presence of the Creator. 

42. The Christian community imposed (imduxit) the necessity of 
baptism, adopting it as a necessary rite, and adding to it the obliga- 
tions of the Christian profession. 

43. The practice of conferring baptism on infants was a disciplin- 
ary evolution, which became one of the causes why the sacrament 
was divided into two, viz., baptism and penance. 

44. There is nothing to prove that the rite of the sacrament of 
confirmation was employed by the Apostles; but the formal distinc- 
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tion of the two sacraments, baptism and confirmation, does not be- 
long to the history of primitive Christianity. 

45. Not everything which Paul narrates concerning the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist (I. Cor. xi. 23-25) is to be taken historically. 

46. In the primitive Church the conception of the Christian 
sinner reconciled by the authority of the Church did not exist, but 
it was only very slowly that the Church accustomed itself to this 
conception. Nay, even after penance was recognizéd as an institu- 
tion of the Church, it was not called a sacrament, for it would be 
held as an ignominious sacrament. — 

47. The words of the Lord: Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins ye shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins ye shall re- 
tain they are retained (John xx. 22-23) do not at all refer to the 
sacrament of penance, whatever the Fathers of Trent may have 
been pleased to say. 

48. James in his Epistle (v. 14-15) did not intend to’ promul- 
gate a Sacrament of Christ, but to commend a pious custom, 
and if in this custom he happens to distinguish (cermzt) a means of 
grace, it is not in that rigorous manner in which it was received by 
the theologians who laid down the notion and the number of the 
sacraments.. 

49. The Christian supper gradually assuming the nature of a 
liturgical action, those who were wont to preside at the Supper ac- 
quired the sacerdotal character. 

50. The elders who filled the office of watching over the gather- 
ings of the faithful, were instituted by the Apostles as priests or 
bishops to provide for the necessary ordering (ovdination?) of the in- 
creasing communities, not properly for perpetuating the Apostolic 
mission and power. 

51. It is not possible that matrimony could have become a sacra- 
ment of the new Law until later in the Church; for in order that 
matrimony should be held as a sacrament it was necessary that a 
full theological development (exf/icatzo) of the doctrine of grace and 

the sacraments should first-take place. 
: 52. It was foreign to the mind of Christ to found a Church asa 
Society which was to last on the earth for a long course of cen- 
turies; nay, in the mind of Christ the Kingdom of Heaven, together 
with the end of the world, was about to come immediately. 

53- The organic constitution of the Church is not immutable; 
but Christian society, like human society, is subject to perpetual 
evolution. 

54. Dogmas, sacraments, hierarchy, both as regards the notion 
of them and the reality, are but interpretations and evolutions of the 
Christian intelligence which, by external increments, have increased 
and perfected the little germ latent in the Gospel. 
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55. Simon Peter never even suspected that the primacy in the 
Church was entrusted to him by Christ. 

56. The Roman Church became the head of all the churches, not 
through the ordinance of Divine Providence but through merely 
political conditions. 

57. The Church has shown herself to be hostile to the progress 
of natural and theological sciences. 

58. Truth is not any more immutable than man himself, since it 
is evolved with him, in him, and through him. 

59. Christ did not teach a determinate body of doctrine applicable 
to all times and to all men, but rather inaugurated a religious move- 
ment adapted or to be adapted for different times and places. 

60. Christian doctrine in its origin was Judaic, but through suc- 
cessive evolutions became first Pauline, then Joannine, and finally 
Hellenic and universal. 

61. It may be said without paradox that there is no chapter of 
Scripture, from the first of Genesis to the last of the Apocalypse, 
which contains a doctrine absolutely identical with that which 
the Church teaches on the same matter, and that, therefore, no 
chapter in Scripture has the same sense for the critic and for the 
theologian. ‘ 

62. The chief articles of the Apostolic Symbol had not for the 
Christians of the first ages the same sense that they have for the 
Christians of our time. 

63. The Church shows itself unequal to the task of efficaciously 
maintaining evangelical ethics, because it obstinately adheres 
to immutable doctrines which cannot be reconciled with modern 
progress. 

64. The progress of science requires a remodelling (ut refor- 
mentur) of the conceptions of Christian doctrine concerning God, 
Creation, Revelation, the Person of the Incarnate Word, Redemp- 
tion. 

65. Modern Catholicism cannot be reconciled with true science 
unless it be transformed into a non-dogmatic Christianity, that is, 
into a broad and liberal Protestantism. 


On the following Thursday, the fourth day of the same month 
and year, an accurate report of all this having been made to our Most 
Holy Lord Pope Pius X., his Holiness approved and confirmed the © 
Decree of the Most Eminent Fathers, and ordered that the proposi- 
tions above enumerated, all and several, be held by all as condemned 
and proscribed. 

PETER PALOMBELLI, Notary of the H. R. U. I. 





THE FALLACY OF UNANIMITY. 


BY VINCENT McNABB, O. P. 


ey ENERALIZATIONS still make havoc with accurate 

R thinking. A philosopher who could take an ab- 

solutely intellectual view of our present scientific, 

philosophic, and religious state would be most 

Serre OR pained by the careless brandishing of these pests of 

thought. One of the most common and most harmful of them 

is the supposed unanimity of science, philosophy, higher criti- 
cism, theology. 

An impartial onlooker, such as we have imagined, would be 
sorely tried to bring down something like contempt upon him- 
self by innocently putting the question: ‘‘ What is science, phi- 
losophy, higher criticism, theology ?” 

He would have to await an answer longer than most men would 
think; he might even have to go through life without one. 
He would certainly have to live his life and think his thought 
without meeting an answer that every one would accept. All 
this would distress his fine philosophic soul. But he would be 
still more vexed to find that though hardly two men would 
agree what science, philosophy, higher criticism, and theology 
are, they would be quite agreed about what these four could 
prove. 

His keenest distress of mind would be caused by the com- 
mon fallacy of the unanimity of scientists, philosophers, higher 
critics, and theologians. In an age when men—some of them 
professors, and not all of them from Germany—are found 
denying that two and two need be four, to rely upon the una- 
nimity of any group of specialists is indeed trust upon trust. 

General statements like this of unanimity, especially from 
the younger men, are usually coupled with that subtle, elusive 
phrase ‘‘ modern methods.” So many fallacies have lurked be- 
hind this phrase, that our unbiased onlooker, had he the power 
as he has the will, would prohibit every book which is de- 
fended without being defined. No matter how reactionary his 
“non-imprimatur ” would look, his philosophic soul would rest 
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content in the thought that it was not modern methods but the 
lack of them that he barred. 

For to his way of thinking the methods that have made 
modern science, of which he is so enthusiastic an admirer, are 
observation and induction; not indeed careless but careful ob- 
servation, not headlong but scrupulous induction. In history 
it is wonderful what almost infinite pains a true scholar will 
take to verify a date or an event, a person, a name, or even 
the quarterings of an escutcheon. Nor will an array of evidence 
tempt the trained historian into those broad and infallible 
theses that appear perennially in our debating clubs. 

To our unbiased philosopher, then, it would seem equally. 
the duty of scholarship to make accurate observation of pres- 
ent phenomena. <A-friorism should be banned as far as possible 
‘from the observation of facts; and from the conclusions drawn 
from the observation, even in such a simple matter as the 
scientific, philosophic, or biblical views of the men of our day. 

An article written to delight the mind of our philosopher 
appears in the Expository Times for December. Professor W. 
E. Addis, of Oxford, has published a volume on Hebrew Reli- 
gton to the Establishment of Judaism under Ezra. The author 
assures us that his book is within ‘‘ the limits set by sober and 
moderate scholarship.” He continues: 


Much is certain. On many questions of capital moment— 
such as the dates at which the documents composing the 
Pentateuch were written down, the date and authorship of 
most of the prophetic books—there is practical unanimity 
among men whose knowledge entitles them to judge. This 
agreement has been slowly attained; it has been severely 
tested by discussion; nor is there the slightest ground for 
thinking that it will ever be seriously disturbed (p. 11). 


Now be it borne in mind that our philosophic critic has no 
theory. He neither attacks nor defends Professor Addis. He 
defends accurate observation and induction. He is at once 
put on the watch by this appeal to the ‘‘men whose knowl- 
edge, etc.” To him it is a modern form of the old fallacy 
somewhat brutally formulated: ‘‘ When logic fails, take to 
abuse.”’ He sees in it an abandonment of defence and an ap- 
peal to the schola hominum proborum. 

That he is not alone—though he would not mind being 
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alone in this view—may be shown from the criticism of Pro- 
fessor Orr, D.D., of Glasgow, in the Expository Times, whose 
words may be left to speak for themselves: 


Mr. Addis but speaks in the usual fashion on these ‘‘as- . 


sured ’’ critical results; yet I humbly submit that nothing 
could be more misleading than just this allegation of ‘‘ una- 
nimity ’’ and finality in regard to the results of either the liter- 
ary or the historical criticism. 

It would be easy to mention names, recent and contem- 
porary, some of them of no mean weight, that do not accept 
the current literary datings or the theories connected with 
them ; but let these pass. 

‘*Competent scholars’’ (a phrase of Mr. Addis’) is too 
often simply a synonym for the scholars who accept these re- 
sults. I retrain from emphasizing also the stampede ot the 
archeologists, many of whom, as Sayre, Hommel, Halévy, 
were originally adherents of the Wellhausen school. They, 
too, are put out of court. But I rest my dissent on two tacts. 

The first is that in Old Testament scholarship, itself under 
the influence of the newso-called historical-critical movement, 
there is taking place a profound change of opinion, which 
threatens very soon to make the Wellhausen school, alike in 
its historical construction and in many of itscritical results, as 
obsolete as the school of Bauer already is in New Testament 
criticism. I give but one instance. Hugo Winckler is a 
scholar of sufficiently radical tendency, whose ability and in- 
fluence on contemporary thought Mr. Addis will not despise. 
But, even since Mr. Addis wrote, Winckler has published a 
remarkable address,* delivered at Eisenach, which has for its 
aim to assail the very foundations of the Wellhausen histori- 
cal-religious theory, and demonstrate that the view of the re- 
ligion of Israel expounded by this school is undermined by 
newer knowledge. On this subject it is difficult not to give 
him one’s assent and, in any case, he explodes effectually the con- 
ceit of settled results. . . 

Next I have referred to the disintegration of the older the- 
ories in the critical schools themselves. The assertion of the 
practical unanimity as to the dates at which the documents 


composing the Pentateuch were written down can only be ta- 


ken with qualification, which practically nullify its value. 
The original simple hypothesis of a J: E. D. P. has finally 
disappeared and given place to imaginary processional series 


** Religionsgeschichte und geschichtliche Orient.” 
VOL. LXXXV.— 52 
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of Js. Es. Ds. Ps. Rs. (J1, J2,J3, etc.) . . . Has Mr. 
Addis ever seriously set before his mind what is implied, say, 
ina J and an E school, each retaining its peculiarities, con- 
tinuing to subsist, and, like the waters ot the Rhone and 
Saone, peacefully flowing on side by side unchanged after the 
fall of the Northern Kingdom, presumably thereforein Judah, 
possibly even through the Exile? 

The P document is in even worse case (P1, P2, P3, P4, etc.) 
Graf was no tool, yet Graf held to the end that the Priestly 
Document had never a separate existence. 

I respectfully urge that it is time there was an abating of this 
habitual speech about ‘‘ assured results’’ which nobody is at 
liberty to challenge. An instructive example comes at the 
present moment from New Testament criticism in the notable 
work which Professor Harnack has just published in defence 
of the Lucan authorship of the third Gospel and the Acts. 
Here again was a matter which criticism thought it had finally 
settled in the negative. It is refreshing to hear Harnack on 
the point, ‘‘ despite the contradictions of Credner, B. Weiss, 
Klostermann, Zahn, etc., the untenableness of the tradition of 
Luke’s authorship is held to be so thoroughly established that 
hardly any one to-day thinks it worth his while to prove it, 
or to pay any attention to the arguments of opponents. So 
speedily does criticism forget, and in so partisan a spirit does. 
it stiffen itself up in its hypotheses.* 


Our philosopher, with no thesis to defend except that of 
accurate thinking, might not altogether sympathize with the 
vigorous thwacks and thuds of these thorough-going foemen. 
Yet he might be tempted to envy them their power of honest 
cudgelling in case any one should hereafter deliberately employ 
for attack or defence the fallacy of unanimity. 


* Expository Times. December, pp. 119-121. 























THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Fourth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
- cational Association, which was held in Mil- 
waukee on July 9, 10, and 11, has been gener- 
ally regarded as one of the great educational 

events of the year. There has been more no- 
tice taken of the proceedings than in any previous year,*and 
the public—Catholic and non-Catholic—has taken an interest 
in the meetings which shows that the movement is looked upon 
as one of importance and deep significance. The Educational 
Association is merely an annual conference of those who have 
a direct interest in Catholic education, but its growth and its 
working, nevertheless, have an interest for those who are out- 
side the educational field. 

The Catholic Educational Association may be said to be 
the spontaneous result of a need that Catholic educators had 
felt for many years. A meeting of seminary rectors and pro- 
fessors in 1898 was followed, in 1897, by the formation of the 
Conference of Catholic Colleges and Universities of the United 
States. The Parish Schoo] Conference was organized in Chi- 
cago, with eight members, in 1902. The Seminary, College, 
and School Conferences formed an association at St. Louis in 
1904, and since that time annual meetings have been held, 
each one exceeding in interest and importance the one which 
preceded. It may be said, without exaggeration, that the meet- 
ing in Milwaukee was the most important general conference 
of Catholic educators that has ever taken place in the country. 

A brief outline of the proceedings and the papers read will 
give a better idea of the workings of the Association than any 
description. : 

The proceedings opened with Pontifical Mass, celebrated by 
Archbishop Messmer. The Archbishop spoke a few words of 
cordial welcome, and declared that our schools were public in 
every proper sense of the word. 

The Association met in the new Marquette University, 
which had been placed at the disposal of the Association by 
the Jesuit Fathers. Nothing was left undone by the Arch- 
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bishop and clergy of Milwaukee and Father Burrows, the rec- 
tor of Marquette University, to ensure the success of the gath- 
ering. 

The opening session was devoted to routine business, and 
after this was transacted, the assembled delegates listened to 
brief addresses from Archbishops Quigley and Blenk, and from 
Bishop Eis. 

On the evening of Tuesday a general meeting was held, 
and papers were read on special phases of Catholic educational 
work. A paper on Educational Work Among the Deaf Mutes 
was+read by Rev. F. A. Moeller, S.J. Educational Work 
‘Among the Negroes was discussed by Rev. J. A. St. Laurent, 
and there was an interesting discussion in regard to the views 
which he expressed. The third paper of the evening was read 
by Rev. Charles Warren Currier, on Educational Work Among 
the Indians. The programme of this evening was a new fea- 
ture, but it proved to be an interesting one, and it showed 
how the Church has valiant workers working bravely, often 
under the most serious disadvantages, in all parts of the edu- 
cational field. 

On the following evening there were papers on a subject 
in which all have a pressing common interest, namely, “ Edu- 
cational Legislation in Relation to Catholic Educational Inter- 
ests.” Brief papers were read from representatives of five 
states: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California. 

Catholic interests have often suffered from adverse legisla- 
tion, and in many of the states there are laws that have an 
unfavorable effect. 

The general opinion seemed to be, that we Catholics can pre- 
vent unjust legislation, and can secure many things we desire, 
if we are united and active. Such unfavorable legislation as we 
complain of often comes, not so much from hostility, as from 
the fact that we are passed over or ignored; and the reason 
why we are ignored, in many cases, seems to be that we have 
not made ourselves felt. Our own apathy is our greatest danger. 

On the last evening a public meeting was held in one of 
the theatres of the city, and there was a lecture by Professor 
Monaghan, of Washington, and a programme of music. 

_ In the Association at present there are three departments, 
and each department held its separate meetings for the discus- 
sion of subjects of special interest. The first session of the 
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College department was a joint meeting with the Seminary de- 
partment for the purpose of discussing the “ Teaching of Latin.” 
This is a subject in which the colleges and seminaries have an 
important interest in common, and much can be gained when 
workers in both fields come together for the purpose of dis- 
cussion. 

Papers were read by such educational leaders as Dr. Shahan,. 
Dr. Dyer, and Father J. A. Conway. It is a complaint of 
some that the teaching of Latin is not as satisfactory as could 
be desired, and nothing but good can result when those who > 
have most to do with the subject come together and discuss 
the .problem. 

The attendance of Catholic students at non-Catholic colleges 
was a subject of lively interest. The paper on the subject was 
written by Rev. J. Farrell. It was followed by an able discus- 
sion by Rev. R. J. Meyer, S.J., and by others who were present. 

It is accepted by all] that the Catholic college is an essen- 
tial part of our educational work, and that it cannot be de- 
stroyed without impairing the integrity of the whole educational 
system. It is conceded that everything must be done to 
strengthen the colleges and to secure for them the patronage 
they need. It is conceded also, as was stated by Bishop Car- 
roll in the Cleveland meeting, that since these annual meetings 
of Catholic educators the efficiency of the Catholic college and 
of the whole educational system has been greatly improved. 

But there can be no doubt that there is a grave responsi- 
bility resting on those whose duty. it is to look after the stu- 
dents who, for various reasons, attend the secular institutions. 
It becomes a question of means, and the Catholic chaplain is 
one of the means proposed. No doubt each bishop in the 
country will deal with the problem as seems best to him. 

The matter rests with the bishops, and in dealing with it 
we may feel very sure that they will exercise great caution in 
guarding against anything that would — the cause of Catho- 
lic higher education. 

It seems probable that the Catholic body in the future will 
not draw many of its leaders from the ranks of Catholic young: 
men now attending secular institutions; and the important 
work in hand is to study our own problems and strengthen our 
own educational work in all its departments. The reasons why 
Catholic students attend secular institutions were discussed at . 
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the Cleveland meeting, and the continued study of this subject 
must be productive of good results. 

Other papers were read on.‘ Supplementary English Catho- 
lic Authors for College Classes”? and ‘‘ The Classical Course as 
a Preparation for the Professions and for Business.” 

The papers of the Seminary department were of special 
rather than general interest. A paper on the “ Fostering of 
Vocations to the Holy Priesthood,” by Rev. F. X. Stein- 
brecher, was of great interest to pastors. 

The attendance at the session of the School Department was 
large, and the interest shown was very great. The first paper 
was read by Rev. P. C. Yorke, on “ The Educational Value. of 
Christian Doctrine.” 

The discussion was conducted by Father Finn, Drs. Pace and 
Shields, and others. 

If the Catholic Educational Association had done no other 
good, it has justified its existence by the clear manner in which 
this idea has been presented to Catholic educators, namely, 
that Catholic education has no reason for existence unless it 
has its own individuality, and that its only salvation is in being 
true to its own standards and ideals. The Catholic system has 
everything of value that can be found in any other system, — 
and it has also the greatest educational element which is not 
found in other systems—religion. 

The paper on ‘‘ The Pastor and the School from the Teacher’s 
Point of View,” by Brother Anthony, of St. Louis, was a tact- 
ful presentation of an important subject. ‘“‘The Function of 
Community Inspection” was treated by Brother Michael, of 
Dayton. Both of these papers, by practical teachers, were well 
received. An excellent paper on ‘The Catholic Church, the 
Patron of Learning,’’ was read by Rev. Walter J. Shanley. 

In the afternoons, on Tuesday and Wednesday, meetings of 
the teachers of Milwaukee were held, and papers written by 
teachers of the schools were read on the following subjects: 
“The Course of a Properly Graded School”; ‘‘ Text- books in 
Parochial Schools”; ‘Supervision in Parochial Schools”; “The 
Cultivation of Singing in Parochial Schools.” 

There was also held a meeting of diocesan superintendents 
of parish schools, and inspectors of schools. 

Undoubtedly the most important incident of the meeting 
was the conference of the Most Rev. Archbishops with a @om- 
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mittee of college representatives on the state of Catholic higher 
education in the country. Naturally this was not a part of 
the Association proceedings, and the meeting of the Associa- 
tion was selected as the occasion for the conference. The 


Committee was selected by the Association to meet the Arch- - 


bishops, and this action of the Archbishops is an indication of 
the interest which they have in the movement. 

It can be seen from the foregoing account that the Catholic 
Educational Association is nothing’ more than an organization 
designed to facilitate the meetings of Catholic educators and 
to promote the general interests of Catholic education. It is 
purely voluntary, and its decisions have no binding force on 
any one. 

Its annual meetings are coming to be looked on as grand 
annual educational rallies. Its development will be in two direc- 
tions: It will unite Catholic educators in the study and pursuit 
of their general common interests. We are all interested in 
having a sound Catholic educational public opinion; we all de- 
sire that our system should be thoroughly Catholic in all its 
.departments, and not a weak imitation of secular systems; and 
we all feel the need of inspiration and stimulus that come 
from the consiousness of the strength of our system and from 
meeting those who are working along with us. The growth of 
the Association will also be in special directions. 

The special meetings are likely to multiply in the future. 
There may, for instance, be a meeting of the rectors of Catho- 
lic colleges; there might easily be a meeting of the teachers 
of classical languages, or of teachers of science. These and 
many other features will no doubt take place, as occasion calls 
for them, and the form of organization permits of an indefinite 
development in this direction. The Association promotes these 
meetings of Catholic educators and publishes results. It fur- 
nishes the arena in which the battles of Catholic education may 
be fought out. 

The adoption of a permanent constitution at Milwaukee was, 


perhaps, the most important business proceeding of the meet- | 


‘ing. This constitution was provisionally adopted at St. Louis; 
it has been amended several times, and was tried for four years 
as a working basis of union. It was carefully revised and 
amended by Archbishop Messmer and the Executive Board, 
and was unanimously adopted by the Association as the per- 


| 
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manent constitution. The chief feature is an Executive Board 
in which all departments have equal representation, and the 
management of the affairs of the Association is in the hands 
of this Board. 

It is sometimes said that the aim of the Association is the 
unification of our educational system. Unification is a word of 
vague import when. applied to Catholic education. Unification 
of control is scarcely meant, because each bishop in his own 
diocese will govern as he deems prudent. But a common un- 
derstanding leads to unity. While we suffer from too much in- 
dependence and too much individuality, it would be much re- 
gretted if our unification were to lead to monopoly or to the 
obliteration of all individuality. 

No such result is possible. There may be State cianiie 
of education, and the public system of education may become 
mechanically perfect, with consequent loss of vitality ; but Cath- 
olic education will never be devoid of healthy individualism. 

Catholic education is one in principle, one in its ideals. It 
inherits glorious traditions, its standards should be uniform and 
thoroughly Catholic. It should be clearly held in view by all, - 
that the divisions of Catholic education are not distinct units 
which stand by themselves, with no relation to other parts, but 
they are parts of one great system, the expression of the one 
great idea of education vitalized by religion. The divisions of 
our system are necessary to -each other, and they stand or fall 
‘together. The object of the Association is best stated in the 
words of the Constitution recently adopted: 

The object of this Association shall be to keep in the sainshe 
of the people the necessity of religious instruction and training 
as the basis of morality and sound education; and to promote 
the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic education 
in all its departments. 

To advance the general interests of Catholic education, to 
encourage the spirit of co-operation and mutual helpfulness 
among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference, and 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in the 
United States. 

To help the cause of Catholic education by the publication 
and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 

There is ample room in the field of Catholic activity for an 
association which is adapted to promote these ends. 





Rew Books. 


The Disciple of a Saint,* by Vida 

THE DISCIPLE OF A SAINT. Scudder, is a striking and indeed 

By Vida D. Scudder. in many ways a wonderful book. 

Beautiful, strong, original, it offers 

' to the reader both abundant suggestion and valuable instruc- 

tion. The author’s brilliant, swift, unlabored style makes the 

reading of each page a literary refreshment; her keen obser- 

vation, correct and penetrating ‘‘ psychology,” fine idealism, and 

rich artistic expression, bespeak for her work serious critical at- 
tention. 

The romantic interest of the story is slight and will appeal 
but little to the superficial novel reader. Touching very deli- 
cately and very gravely on the history of a love in which, for 
certain deep mystical reasons, human passion and religious as- 
piration struggle in bitter rivalry, the writer devotes herself 
mainly to pictures of those natural beauties that charm the 
lovers of the Italian spring; to impressive scenes drawn from 
the history of Avignon, Naples, and the Tuscan cities; to 
flashes from old Siena that awaken the modern pilgrim’s recol- 
lections of Belcaro, the Fonte Gaja, the ‘“‘Sponse Christi 
Katherine Domus”; to sketches that illuminate the shifting 
phases of fervor, depression, doubt, and final resolution in the 
soul of a sincere and hyper-sensitive Christian. Her selection: 
of topics and her unquestionably happy literary touch are cal- 
culated to please every uncontentious reader. 

Praising the many fine qualities of Miss Scudder’s work, the 
critic may, nevertheless, find it necessary to admit that some 
of the sentences are too thought-cumbered to be easily intelli- 
gible; that there are passages—such as Bernabo’s death-scene— 
in which, for some unimaginable reason, the author fails to ex- 
hibit her usual acute sense of fitness; and that in the’ critical 
moment at the grotto of Baia, we are dismissed, dramatically 
half-aroused and philosophically utterly unsatisfied. 

Perhaps, too, despite the author’s deft allusions and unmis- 
takable accuracy, the historian will not be content. Of course 
a tale differs from an essay, and it is true that there’is justi- 
fication in fact for every assertion made by the author. She 


* The Disciple of a Saint. Being the Imaginary Biography of Raniero di Landoccio dei 
Pagliaresi. By Vida D. Scudder. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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does not make false pictures. Yet the cautious, scientific in- 
stinct, here as everywhere, must fret uneasily at the large privi- 
lege assumed by the novelist; for strong colors, decided lines, 
and massed shadows, needed for the purpose of the artist, may 
easily create a false impression in the mind of the observer. 
With all their faults, those fourteenth century popes could have 
said much in their own. defence, and if the pontifical court’ 
bred or tolerated men like Robert of Geneva and William of 
Noellet, it could likewise claim some credit for such as Cardi- 
nal Legate Martin and Legate Gaufridus. 

Withal it must be said that Miss Scudder pictures not un- 
fairly the terrible spiritual crisis of a memorable age. Neri’s 
meditation on Mount Ventoux—the most significant page of 
all the book—urges upon us most masterfully that eternal tor- 
ment of honest men, the question as to the relation of the 
visible church to the gospel ideal. This problem is here put 
in a way to be long remembered. Little wonder that the an- 
swer given further on is but half satisfactory. No skill of 
words will ever avail to explain that difficulty which each man, 
with such help as God affords him, must puzzle out as best he 
can for himself. Neri will dwell long in memory as the fine 
picture of a soul pressed hard by problems very like those 
which the critical mind of the modern Catholic presents to his 
own believing heart. Miss Scudder has spoken of the Trecento 
without ever removing her finger from the pulse of the genera- 
tion that inhabits Europe and America to-day. If her own 
philosophy remains still largely hidden from us, and if the 
analysis of Neri’s mental processes must be called painfully in- 
adequate, yet we have to be grateful for a book that at least 
partially comforts and consoles. 

So many words of criticism in a review of such proportions 
as this present one are hardly justified. The book before us 
is quite unusual in its excellence, and is vastly superior to what 
the readers of the “ best sellers” want or understand. Special- 
ist in “‘ Catheriniana,” Miss Scudder gives the admirers of the 
saint a fine, splendid, inspiring piece of interpretation; close 
student of religious phenomena, she presents very boldly an im- 
portant spiritual problem; learned, discriminating, honest, she 
leaves us with a principle or two to help us to a tentative so- 
‘lution. Her volume must make its way and do its work 
among people who read slowly and to learn, people who pray 
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over their problems and their trials, people who welcome grate- 
fully books that sympathize with poor, puzzled vgpomncsigih in its 
struggling towards ultimate peace. 


A friendly hand has collected some 

LYRICS. ’ of the best poems and songs* of 

By G. H. Miles. George Henry Miles in order to 

secure for him a permanent niche 

in American literature. Miles, who died nearly forty years ago, 
narrowly missed distinction. He had a fine literary taste, and 
enough originality to have deserved, if not to have commanded, 
success, had he but supplemented it with severe, persevering 
labor. This collection contains one poem of genuine beauty 
and freshness, and several others so good that one almost feels 
angry with the author who, obviously, could have made them 
much better with the expenditure of a little careful filing. A 
graceful biographical and critical introduction by Mr. Churton 
Collins will serve to acquaint the present generation with the 
amiable and gitted man who, in the preceding one, adorned 
the chair of English in Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmets- 
burg. Two or three of the poems indicate that Miles, like his 
contemporary Father Ryan, was a staunch Southerner. The 
introduction contains a critical letter from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to Fields, the first publisher of some of these poems. 
Holmes, while pointing out bluntly enough the chief defect of 
the poems—unconscious imitation of greater pens—accurately 
marks and handsomely acknowledges their many excellences. 
“ Talent, certainly ; taste very fine for the melodies of language ; 
deep, quiet sentiment. Genius? If beardless, yea; if in sable- 
silvered—and I think this cannot be a very young hand—why 
then . . . we will suspend our opinion.” Miles also tried 
his hand, with no great success, at dramatic composition. 
When Edwin Forrest, in his endeavors to raise the standard of 
dramatic art in America, offered a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best original tragedy that should be offered in 
competition, Miles, who had already written many plays, sub- 
mitted one entitled Mohammed. Forrest, who acted as judge, 
wrote to Miles that among all the plays presented he did not 
find one that could be put upon the stage; “but, as your 


* Said the Rose. And other Lyrics. By George Henry Miles. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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tragedy of Mohammed has been considered superior to all the 
others, I hereby enclose you a cheque for one thousand dollars.” 
Apart from the merit of the contents we warmly welcome this 
little volume, as evidence that Catholics have a place, however 
modest it may be, in American poetry. | 


The deserved fame of Bishop Mori- 

SERMONS. arty who was, in his day, and it 

was the day of Father Tom Burke, 

famous as an eloquent preacher in Ireland, conferred a great 
vogue on the two volumes of his sermons which were pub- 
lished some decades ago. Although the general average of 
the collection was high, and some were masterpieces, there 
were many which seemed to have been included rather for the 
purpose of swelling out the work than from any claim they 
had to a permanent place in homiletic literature. A new edi- 
tion* in a single volume has just appeared, containing the 
best of the original collection. The former bishop of Kerry 
was_a man Of learning and cultivation, of apostolic zeal and 
- piety. His discourses are solid, practical, eloquent, and ele- 
gant. 


Another serviceable volume is that of Father Hickey, O.S.B.f 

The sermons are brief, very brief, in fact rather suggestions 

that may be amplified at the discretion and according to the 

bent of the preacher who takes them as the germ of his dis- 
course. : 

A new volume of plain sermons, by 

PLAIN SERMONS. the Reverend Thomas Dolan, com- 

By Fr. Dolan. prises twenty-five discourses on the 

chief dogmas of the Church, and the 

main points of moral teaching. These sermons are particularly 

strong in warning Catholics against such evils as liberal Catholi- 

cism, disrespect for authority, the spirit of criticizing doctrines or 

doctors, and mixed marriages. We wish they contained equally 

strong denunciations of public and private dishonesty, intemper- 

ance, and religion on false pretenses. And can any one account 

for the remarkable fact that Catholic sermon books never have 

a word to say on conscience, character, sincerity, truthfulness, 


* Sermons by the Most Reverend Dr. Moriarty, Late Bishop of Kerry. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 

t Short Sermons by the Rev. F. P. Hickey, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

t Plain Sermons. By Rev. Thomas S. Dolan. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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and similar fundamental matters? A sermon on the function 
and education of conscience is surely as important as exhorta- 
tions to make an Easter-duty or to avoid marrying Protestants. 
The sermon in this book on the Virgin Mother starts out with 
saying that “ever and anon the omnipotent arm of God,” 
raised in vengeance over sinners, ‘“‘is drawn powerless to the 
side of the Almighty by a creature.” Both theology and Eng- 
lish usage forbid us to think that an omnipotent arm can ever 
fall powerless for any reason whatsoever. Taken as a whole, 
however, this volume, with its uncompromising conservatism 


' and its vigorous style, will, we are sure, do good service to 





many priests. 

Although the day may never come 
THE INQUISITION. when there will be agreement among 
"historians in the interpretation of 
the facts and their estimates of the men and measures of the 
Inquisition, yet the indefatigable industry with which the study of 
its records is pursued offers ground to hope that we may at least 
reach a finality of knowledge regarding the facts. Two new 
volumes on the subject from two of the best known historical 
students in the Church of France, have just appeared almost 
simultaneously. One is by the Bishop of Beauvais, who has 
already published some works on the topic.* The other, + which 
has rapidly reached a second edition, is from the pen of a 

scholar inferior to the other only in hierarchical rank. 

The work of Mgr. Douais consists of two parts. The first 
is devoted to the historic origin of the Inquisition. His precise 
point is to discover the motives and circumstances which -gave 
birth to the Inquisition as an institution. After clearing the 
ground in an introductory chapter touching the ancient persecu- 
tion of heretics, he defines the question: ‘“‘ How are we to ex- 
plain historically, I do not say the pursuit of heretics by two 
or three delegated judges, about I2I10, or 1215, in some iso- 
lated spot of Christian territory, for this was conformable to the 
ancient principle of the persecutio hereticorum, but that exceptional 
delegation given from 1231 to numerous judges, and, soon, over 
almost every country in Europe, Imperial lands, Kingdoms, 
and grand fiefs, to carry out the Jnquisitio heretice pravitatis ? 


* L’ Inquisition. Ses Origines. Sa Procedure. Par Mgr. Douais. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 

t L’ Inquisition. Essai Historique et Critique sur le Pouvoir Coercitif de l' Eglise. Par E. 
Vacandard. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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What was the reason for the institution of a commission with 
extraordinary powers and an almost universal jurisdiction over 
persons of every country? 

The first theory which the author examines is that the clergy, 
placed in a precarious position, through the laxity of morals, 
and the indifference of bishops to growing heresies,, established 
the Inquisition as the only means of saving clerical preponder- 
ance in Christendom. This theory he rejects for very good 
reasons. The next, which he also condemns, as incompatible 
with the facts, is one that has found favor with many Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic writers—the Inquisition was instituted 
to put a stop to the rapid growth of heresy which was alarm- 
ing the rulers of the Church. Nor does he admit the other 
equally widespread view, that the Inquisition was the inevitable 
natural outcome of the normal development of the ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation regulating the repression of heresy. His opinion 
is that the Inquisition originated from peculiar factors in the 
politico-religious situation during the reign of the Emperor 
Frederic II. The Emperor, in pursuance of his own ambitious 
design of dominating the Church and the Papacy, was in- 
sidiously arrogating to himself the office of persecuting and 
punishing heresies, and was thereby establishing himself as a 
competent judge in matters of doctrine. Gregory IX. saw 
clearly the consequences that would result from Frederic’s 
policy if he were allowed to proceed in the course he kad 
adopted. Consequently, to checkmate the imperial designs, 
Gregory established an ecclesiastical commission to attend to 
the work of extirpating heresy, and thus the civil power was 
deprived of any excuse or pretence for interfering in what 
appertained strictly to the spiritual authority. 

In the second part: of his work the author gives an account 
of the procedure of the Inquisition. He draws largely upon 
the Directorium of Eymerie and the Practica of Bernard Gui. 
His object is to extenuate, as far as possible, the harsher 
features of the great tribunal and its methods. If his purpose 
were less obvious, the book, which displays the result of wide 
study, would be more likely to do a real service to the cause. 
For example, a good deal of special pleading is devoted to 
creating the conviction that the ecclesiastical authority really 
left it to the option of the secular power whether or not the 
punishment of death should be inflicted on the condemned 
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heretic—a view which must vanish before the light of some of 
the documents cited by Abbé Vacandard. 

In the preface of his volume, the Abbé Vacandard, ‘after 
intimating that the study of the history of the Inquisition is a 
task which apologists can scarcely undertake with a light heart; 
promises that he will treat the subject with perfect sincerity. 
For, with Newman, he believes that where history registers facts 
that are regrettable, the cause of the Church is injured, not by 
frankly facing them, but by vainly attempting to suppress or 
whitewash them. He deprecates, too, the policy adopted by 
many apologists of having recourse to the 7u guogue argument 
to defend the Inquisition—‘‘ You, who reproach us with the 
Inquisition, are you not yourselves responsible for other Inquisi- 
tions?’ M. Vacandard observes: 


When one has spoken thus, one has done nothing except, 
by a false manceuvre, to throw criticism off the scent, to ad- 
- mit, by implication, that the cause of the Church is not defen- 
sible. The blame we would throw on adversaries whom we 
wish to reduce to silence falls back upon those friends whom 
we would defend. Because the Inquisition of Calvin and the 
Terrorists merits the condemnation of history, it does not 
therefore follow that the ecclesiastical Inquisition goes scathe- 
less. The awkward comparison instituted between the one 
and the other, prompts, on the contrary, the thought that 
both merit equal blame. 


The best defence of the Inquisition, he holds, consists in ex- 
amining and judging it, not,with regard to the condemnable 
conduct of others, but with regard to the principles of morality; 
justice, and religion. 

The writer keeps his promise to the reader, and exposes the 
facts with frank sincerity. And he is able to show that, though 
indeed the truth convicts some individuals of having proceeded 
to extreme measures, and the age itself of a spirit at variance 
with the milder manners of to-day, yet, on the whole, the In- 
quisition was a providential and beneficent institution. From 
the merely critical point of view, the volume is of high quality. 
It traces closely and clearly, though necessarily with brevity, 
the particular question which the author proposes to himself; 
that is, the origin and development of the employment by the 
Church of coercive power in matters of faith, from its first in- 
troduction till it reached its full expansion in the Middle Ages. 
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Up till the middle of the fourth century, and even beyond 
that period, the author shows, the doctors of the faith who 
treat of the means to be employed for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity and the defence of orthodoxy are hostile to the employ- 
ment of force. 


Not only do they reject absolutely the penalty of death and 
lay down the principle which is to prevail in the subsequent 
ages— Zhe Church abhors the shedding of blood—but they fur- 
thermore proclaim that faith is entirely free, and conscience 
is a domain in which violence ought not to have any entry. 


He traces the subsequent union of Church and State with 
the resulting imperial legislation for the repression of heresies. 
At the close of this section, he takes otcasion to correct the 
false light in which Mr. H. Lea has placed the action of Pope 
Leo I. in the case of the Priscillian heresy. The course of © 
events in the following periods, up to the time of Innocent III., 
is carefully sketched in such a way as to make it clear that, 
up to the times of the Cathari and the Albigenses, the Church 
insisted on rigorous measures only in the case of persistent 
disturbers of the public peace whose conversion was hopeless. 
He demonstrates also that, on account of the anti-social na- 
ture of the doctrines of the Cathari, their extirpation was nec- 
essary no less for the defence of civil society than for the pre- 
servation of orthodoxy. 

It is in the chapter devoted to the introduction of torture 
by Innocent IV., in the processes of the Inquisition, that M. 
Vacandard most conspicuously redeems his promise of sincerity. 
His review of this epoch he sums up as follows: 


The impression which results is this: the Church, forget- 
ting her traditions of early toleration, borrowed from the Ro- 
man code, which had been reinstated by the legists, laws and 
practices which savor of ancient barbarism. But once this 
criminal code was adopted, she strove to attenuate its rigors 
in application. If this preoccupation is not always visible— 
and it is not in the sentences pronounced against impenitent 
heritics—at least it is so in many other circumstances, notably 
in the employment of torture, for which she laid down this 
rule: Cogere citra membri diminutionem et mortis periculam. 


The question of the responsibility of the ecclesiastical pow- 
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er for the infliction of the death penalty is treated both by 
M. Vacandard and by Mgr. Douais. Both cite, in a great meas- 
ure, the same authorities; but their respective presentations of 
the case differ as the address of a counsel for the defence dif- 
fers from a judge’s charge. The work closes with a long and 
careful critical appreciation of the doctrines and facts exposed 
in the body of the work. The last words are: 


In the matter of tolerance, the Church has no need to seek 
for lessons outside her proper history. If, during several cen- 
turies, she had treated her own rebellious children with much 
greater severity than she did those who were strangers to her, 
this, afterall, has happened from a want of consistency. To 
extend, as she does to-day, to every one marks of her maternal 
tenderness, and to lay aside henceforth all material constraint, 
it was not necessary that she should seek inspiration from for- 
eign example; it was necessary for her only to revive an in- 
terrupted tradition, the tradition of her first doctors. 


This able work furnishes an effective foil to the fierce attack 
of Mr. Lea’s: History of the Inquisition; and we.are glad to 
learn that an English version of it will shortly appear. 


Only a finished artist could con- 
FATHER GALLWEY. vey, in a gossipy little sketch of 
less than a score small pages,* a 
set of very definite impressions of a man whose life extended 
over eighty years. When we have read Mr. Fitzgerald’s trib- 
ute to his old teacher and life-long friend, we feel almost a 
sense of personal acquaintance with the “ dark-eyed, sallow or 
ivory-skinned, almost Italian-looking’”’ Stoneyhurst professor, 
“with black glossy hair partly curled, a frail chest, and rather 
stooped,” who was to be a fashionable director and a famous 
preacher for thirty or forty years in England. And the octo- 
genarian is, in a few strong, clear lines, depicted as vividly as 
the young professor. Father Gallwey delivered a great number 
of eloquent funeral discourses in his day. None of them are 
more eloquent and none of them half so touching as this trib- 
ute paid to his memory by his distinguished pupil. The suc- 
cessful author’s appreciation of the preacher is worth the at- 
* Father Gallwey. A Sketch. With Some Early Letters. By his Old Pupil, Percy Fitze 
gerald, F.S.A. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
VOL. LXXXV.—53 
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tention of the occupants of the pulpit who would willingly learn 
what are the qualities of the sermon which impresses the pews. 


In his younger days, he was a pleasant companion, fond of 
jesting and always in good spirits. He certainly possessed 
the gift of humor, a rare thing now. Ofa Sunday afternoon 
the congregation was well sprinkled with Protestants, who 
relished his manly, outspoken style, and for whose benefit he 
often dealt with controversial topics. There was no compro- 
mise, no smoothing down or smoothing away; he was almost 
harsh, calling a spade a spade, telling them in plain words 
that they were mere heretics, and that there was but one 
Church. I have known several who came regularly to listen 
to him. ; 

His preaching was of a high and remarkable sort—elo- 
quent, fluent, solid, and illuminating. No one ever heard 
him without improvement, so deep, so new and striking was 
all that he said. There was no glitter or tinsel, simply be- 
cause there, as in other places, he was in ‘‘ deadly earnest,’’ 
and merely wanted to do his Master’s work. He had a sort 
of grim humor, too, in which he indulged when he thought 
it would be of profit. Who will forget the little black Bible 
which, at one time, he invariably carried with him into the 
pulpit? People were always glad to see that little black- 
bound B: ‘:; for his knowledge of the Scriptures was—as 
was said of Samuel Weller’s—‘‘ extensive and peculiar ’’; it 
was really extraordinary. The convincing way in which he ' 
expounded and illustrated one text by another, turning back- 
wards and forwards, and finding what he wanted without de- 
lay, was wonderful. He had, indeed, the whole Scripture by 
heart, and his simple but profound exegesis settled the faith 
of all who listened to him on even a firmer foundation. 





The series of letters, most of them half a century old, are 
not of much general interest. 


This remarkable book* will in- 
THE CRISIS IN PUBLIC AND crease the fame which its author 
PRIVATE MORALS. has already acquired as one of 
By Bureau. the most penetrating and profound 
' of French students of modern so- 
siological conditions. In his present work he takes up the 
problem presented by the acknowledged decadence in both pub- 
* La Crise Morale des Temps Nouveaux. Par Paul Bureau. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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lic and private life, of moral standards, which is causing alarm 
to thoughtful men elsewhere than in France, although in that 
dountry, if we may accept M. Bureau’s picture as faithful, it 
is more acute than it is with ourselves. While his description 
of affairs is sombre enough to gratify the pessimist, M. Bu- 
reau’s purpose is not to promote or confirm discouragement, 
but to inspire active co-operation for reform. 

In the first part of his work he puts the question, why is 
it.that amid the magnificent spectacle of material, intellectual, 
and, in many respects, social progress, in the modern world, 
nevertheless man seems to have lost the power to adjust his 
social life to the demands of the age? Then, in three lurid 
chapters, he describes the extent to which disorder and de- 
cadence have spread in private and collective life, and the 
rapidity’ with which profoundly immoral views of marital and 
parental life and the relations of the sexes have spread, not 
merely theoretically, but practically. 

What are the causes of the present moral crisis? To an- 
swer this question M. Bureau examines the trend and influence, 
first of the modern spirit, and secondly of the traditional one 
—les enfants de la tradition. To each party he gives credit for 
a measure of beneficent influence and valuable contributions to 
the progress and amelioration of human conditigns. Each one 
he convicts, too, of having, through an exclusive devotion to 
its own principles or prejudices, and a resulting misunder- 
standing of and hatred for the other, contributed to the pres- 
ent crisis, so alarming to serious men of all shades. Where is 
the remedy to be sought? Some progress towards a solution 
of the problem has been made; a certain measure of agree- 
ment has been established among all parties. But, argues M. 
Bureau, there is one point upon which profound disagreement 
still. exists, and it is, precisely, the point which, above all 
others, must be satisfactorily settled, before any general ameli- 
oration. in.present conditions can be hoped for: that point is, 
the origin and the authority of the moral precept. oy 

Two chapters are employed to demonstrate the failure of 
evolutionary ethics or the ethics of human solidarity to establish 
the authority of the moral law, without the acknowledgment of 
which the decadence in morals must continue to grow. But 
elsewhere there are signs of renovation. It is becoming obvious 
_ to all that there can be no protection for stable social bonds 


7 
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except in the religious sentiment. Concurrently Catholics, Jes 
enfants de la tradition, are awakening to their mistakes, and, 
especially, they are beginning to see the adjustments which 
they must make in order to exercise their legitimate influence 
on modern life. ‘The author offers an effective answer to the 
two favorite objections against religious belief: (1) The au- 
tonomy of man is inconsistent with a belief in a moral ruler of 
the world; (2) Religious belief has been made an instrument to 
strengthen the hands of royal and aristocratic tyranny in the 
oppression of the people. What hope is there for a speedy 
acceptance of the religious idea on which alone the needed 
moral regeneration can be founded ? 


No one can say what length of time must yet elapse before 
the immense majority of the citizens of progressive societies 
shall accept one and the same moral doctrine, and establish 
among themselves that union of minds which other epochs 
have known. We must, however, desire that this moment 
may not be far distant, tor until it arrives, individual moral- 
ity must continue to decline. As Renan has said, it is the 
austere traditions of our fathers, maintained through many 
ages, which have accumulated the intellectual and moral 
capital which we are now engaged in spending. Every year 
this capital diminishes, and it is not inexhaustible. 


This is a book which will repay study; its lessons and con- 
clusions have application beyond the country from which they 
have been drawn. 

For some books a short notice, 

THE MASTER TOUCH. however laudatory in its general 

By W. Q. terms, would be something of an 
injustice. The purpose and the 
power of such books are one with the entire work. We have 
just finished reading such a book. It is a small volume* of 
but sixty-four pages, yet every page of it has its own lesson, 
its own beauty, its own appeal. A whole philosophy of life is 
summed up in The Master Touch, and we have seldom read a 
more practical, a more appealing allegory than this story of 
John’s life and death by W.Q. For all who have the taste to 
enjoy good writing, and the heart to feel the value and worth 
of life, this little volume will be a treasure. Two selections 
head the work which will give an idea of its motive: 
* The Master Touch, By W.Q. New York: .Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Surely a wonderful and endearing mercy it is to have been 
created even into this sinful world. 

Let us thirst after the Presence of our Jesus till our hearts 
ache with thirsting, yet let us not so thirst for his glorious 
Presence in Heaven as to torget, or overlook, or make light 
of, his dear Presence which we already have upon earth. 


The following passage is taken from the last pages of the 
book. John has suffered a long term of unjust captivity. He 
was glad to welcome anything that would relieve the awful 
monotony of the black days and the still blacker nights. 


. “Where was God? Was there a God at all?” 











In the bitterness of his soul John doubted it. . . . Pres- 
ently something soft fell with a flutter through the grating, 
and, putting out his hand, John felt the quivering body of a 
little bird. He took it in his hands and kissed it with his 
lips. How long it was since he had had anything to kiss. 
He felt the tremulous beating of its little heart. 

*‘Q God! OGod!”’ hecried. ‘‘Oh, do not let it die!’’ 

Then he laughed aloud. ‘‘One minute I say, like the 
fool, ‘There is no God,’ and the next minute, when I want 
anything, I cry to him as if he were present and could hear 
me, even in this awful place.’’ 

The weird echo of his mocking words and laughter had 
scarcely died away, when a clear light shone in his cell—a 
light clear and steady, far brighter than lightning flashes— 
so that his eyes were for an instant dazzled. Then he dis- 
tinctly saw a Hand—a Hand keld out to him as if to ask an 
alms, and what had John to give? 

He saw, as in a flash, the moorland pathway leading from 
the forest to his mother’s door stretched clearly before him, 
the fragrance of a lily—the lily which that same Hand had 
once demanded of him—filled the air. ‘ 

What had he nowto give? Only a little, trembling, half- 
fledged bird; only one priceless treasure, and he had prayed 
that God would spare its tiny life to him. Clearly God did 
not ask much, but all. 

But this time John had learnt his lesson. He recog- 
nized the Hand that was able to keep what he could only lose. 
Without an instant’s hesitation he laid the little robin in the 
outstretched palm, and it withdrew once more into the In- 
visible. . . . Days passed. Each morning John rose 
up from his hard pallet and praised God. Each night when 
he laid down to rest he praised him anew. His prayers were 
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no longer half-despairing petitions. They could scarcely be 
said to be petitions at. all. They were acts of praise and adora- 
tion. Each day the captive awoke with an object in life. He 
had his God to worship and adore, and this occupation, which 
he carried out faithtully, kept his mind clear and healthy. 
Thus, day by day learning conformity to the higher will, he 
rose step by step towards a fuller, nobler life. 


Two temptations seem to beset the 
ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA, biographers of a saint: one is to 
By Thureau-Dangin. idealize the subject, forgetting en- 
tirely his defects and exaggerating © 
out of all proportion the influence he exerted upon the com- 
munity in which he lived; and the other is to attribute to Di- 
vine intervention every extraordinary event associated in any 
way with his career. It is the yielding to these tendencies, 
perhaps more than any other cause, that has brought the lives 
of the saints into disfavor with a large portion of the reading 
public. The volume* before us, because it contains but few 
evidences of these imperfections, merits special commendation. 
The author of the Life of St. Bernardine of Siena pictures to 
as a strong, noble character, possessing human faults and weak- 
nesses, yet highly spiritual, and impelled for the most part by 
supernatural motives. Though by no means neglecting the mi- 
raculous in the saint’s life, the author hesitates to characterize 
as undoubted miracles coincidences whose counterpart may be 
seen in the lives of sinful men. Written in a bright, entertain- 
ing style, and translated, as it is, into pure English, the work 
reaches the same high standard of ‘excellence as does the Life 
of St. Philip Neri by Cardinal Capecelatro, and the series of 
the lives of the saints edited by M. Henri Joly. It deserves 
to be widely read. 
Religious communities, and readers 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. of spiritual books in general, will 
be pleased to know of a new edi- 
tion of The Ascent of Mt. Carmel,t with a preface by Father 
Zimmermann on the development of mysticism in the Carmelite 
Order. The present publication is a reprint of the edition of 
1888, with typographical errors kere and there corrected. St. 


* St. Bernardine of Siena. By Paul rye. Translated by Baroness G. Von 
Hugel. New York: E. P. Dutton& Co. : 

t The Ascent of Mt. Carmel. By St. John of the Gren: Translated by David Lewis. 
With a Prefatory Essay by Fr. Benedict Zimmermann. London: Thomas Baker. 
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John is too distinguished a master of the spiritual life and his 
work too well known, to need any introduction from us at the 
present day. Suffice it to say that this classic of the spiritual 
life, so much in demand and so eagerly sought for, has now 
been put within easy reach of librarians and superiors, a favor 
which will be deeply appreciated by those who desire to see 
the wider spread of the fine mystical ideals inseparably con- 
nected with the names of St. John and St. Teresa. 


For the last three centuries the 
FATHER BAKER’S book known as Sancta Sophia has 
. SANCTA SOPHIA. been imparting precious spiritual 
_ lessons, and. in particular most 
valuable instructions on the prayer of contemplation to the 
English- reading world. In the minds of many, the book as it 
stood in the Cressy edition could hardly be improved upon. 
At the same time we must recognize that a wider circle of 
readers might be attracted by an edition somewhat more mod- 
ern in‘form. One of Father Baker's spiritual disciples, of the 
order of St. Benedict, recently undertook to perform this use- 
ful and indeed very difficult piece of work; and the result lies 
before us in the shape of a handsome volume* reproducing 
the treatises of Sancta Sophia, but so amended and revised that 
the substance of Father Baker’s teaching is now embraced 
within a comparatively small compass, and placed at a price 
within the reach of all. The average reader will be much bet- 
ter able to digest the teaching of this great book when reading 
it with the help of the careful editing done by Father Weld- 
Blundell. 
The second and concluding volume 
HISTORY OF THE INDEX. of Dr. Putnam’s history of the In- 
By Putnam. dex} carries down the narrative 
of that Congregation from 1700 
almost to the present day. In reviewing the former volume 
we remarked that Dr. Putnam tries sincerely to be impartial, 
and evidently conceives of the historian’s office in a high and 
conscientious manner. That encomium we have no reason to 
qualify, now that we have gone through his work as a whole. 


* Contemplative Prayer. Ven. Father Augustine Baker's teaching thereon: from ‘‘ Sancta 
Sophia.” By Dom B, Weld-Blundell, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

t The Censorship of the Church of Rome, and Its Influence on the Production and Distribu- 
tion of Literature. By George H. Putnam. Vol. II. 1700-1900. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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It is fairly clear that he is not in sympathy with the practical 
operation, if indeed with the underlying principle, of the Index. 
But his endeavor is not to thrust this view of his upon us, but 
rather to set down along with evidence which. appears to be 
damaging, such expressions-of Catholic apologists as tend to 
put the Index legislation in a favorable light. We do not 
mean to say that the book is free from hints and phrases to 
which the majority of Catholics would object. But, looking at 
the matter impartially, we are bound to credit Dr. Putnam with 
the desire to be a just and equitable historian. 

Thé volume before us gives an extensive selection from the 
catalogue of condemned books, and contains a very thorough 
statement of recent legislation pertaining to the Index. The 
author concludes his account-of the modern Index with names 
so recently in the public mind as Houtin and Loisy. We must 
again express the hope that Catholic scholars will soon under- 
take for the English-reading world a history of the Inquisition 
and of the Index. Our present literature is utterly barren in 
both these fields; and we cannot grdcefully point out the short- 
comings of non-Catholic works until we can boast of better 
from ourselves. 

The series of articles—of which 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE this volume ®* is a reprint—published 
CONGO. by Professor Starr in the Chicago 

By Starr. Tribune, last spring, concerning the 

Congo question, enabled the people 

of America to pierce the fogs which religious and national preju- 
dices, combined with political interests, were rapidly raising 
around the topic. Inspired by reading the lurid literature which 
the Congo Reform Association at Boston had scattered broad- 
cast, Professor Starr resolved to see for himself. He went to 
the Congo and traveled thousands of miles on the lower Congo 
and two of its greater tributaries. In order that he might pre- 
serve his independence, and anticipate future imputations on 
his impartiality—a wise precaution, as the issue proved—he 
paid his own expenses throughout the entire journey. He 
visited government posts, missions, trading stations, native vil- 
lages; conversed with state- officials, missionaries, traders, native 
chiefs, plantation workers, and, everywhere, investigated per- 
sonally the conditions of the natives and the methods of the 
whites. He saw much to criticize—and he criticizes freely 

* The Truth About the Congo. By Professor Frederick Starr. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
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and frankly. But of the frightful outrages, such as he had ex- 
pected to meet everywhere, he says there was almost nothing. 


I found at many places a condition of the negro population 
far happier than I had dreamed it possible. The negro ofthe 
Congo—or Bantu, if you please—is a born trader. He is 
imitative toa degree. He is acquisitive, and charmed with 
novelties. He is bright and quick, remarkably intelligent. 

In disposition variable and emotional, he quickly 
forgets his sorrows. I saw hundreds of natives who where 
working happily, living in good houses, dressing in good 
clothes of European stuff and pattern, and saving property. 
This number will rapidly increase, I have no doubt. 


This general statement is supported by detailed descriptions 
of the conditions which he noted. Apart from its controversial 
import, the book is a fascinating story of travel, and conveys 
a vivid picture of life among both the natives and the white 
residents of the Congo. What Professor Starr asks, is the 
motive underlying the fierce assault upon the Congo administra- 
tion? His answer is that the agitation may be traced ultimately 
to Great Britain’s desire to grab the Congo for herself. In 
proof of his conviction, he quotes from British officials and from 
missionaries and civilians imbued with British sentiments. “Of 
course,” said one subject of King Edward on board an Atlantic 
steamer, “the Belgians will lose the Congo. We have got to 
have it. We must build the Cape-to-Cairo road. You know 
we wanted the Transvaal. We found a way to get it; we have 
-it. So we will find some way to get the Congo.” These words 
of a young man voice, thinks the Professor, the sentiments of 
older ones, who are too wary to speak out so boldly. 

Ought the United States to interfere? If the interest attach- 
ing just now to this question is very much less than it was 
when Mr. Starr published his five peremptory reasons against 
interference, the change is due in no small measure to Mr. 
Starr’s arguments, which forcibly struck the temperate American 
public, and produced an effect which the professional politician 
was not slow to observe. Briefly, Mr. Starr’s reasons for not 
interfering are as follows: First, it is not our business to police 
Central Africa; second, American intervention in the Congo, 
which would be playing England’s game, would be resented 
by France and Germany; third, if the Congo. were divided 
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among the European powers, the blacks would continue to 
suffer; would we then still continue our noble efforts in their 
behalf? fourth, “‘we should not interfere unless we wish to 
present a glaring example of national inconsistency. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view. We are solicitous about the 
Bantu in their home under the rule of Leopold II.; we have 
12,000,000 or more of them in the United States. The Bantu 
in the Congo we love. We suffer when he is whipped; shud- 
der when he is put upon a chain-gang; shriek when he is 
murdered. Yet here he may be whipped, put on a chain-gang, 
murdered, and if any one raise an outcry, he is a sentimentalist. 
Our negro problem is a serious and difficult one. We do not 
know how to treat it. But it is at our door, and we can study 
it and find out some mode of treatment. But the years pass 
and we do nothing. With this example constantly before us, 
one would suppose that we would hesitate in meddling with the 
equally complicated problem, regarding conditions of which we 
know little or nothing, on the other side of the globe.” Lastly: 
With our own record in the Philippines, emblazoned as it is 
with the official histories of Major Waller and General “ Jake” 
Smith, we cannot bring clean hands to the reform of the Belgian 
administration in Africa. Besides, if we desire to do philan- 
thropic work on the Dark Continent, why have we neglected 
the golden opportunity offered to us by Liberia, a nation for 
which we are peculiarly responsible? Just now it too is attract- 
ing British attention. Great Britain ‘does not now need our 
help in pulling chestnuts from the fire there, and there has been 
a strange silence and ignorance in this. country regarding it as 
a new sphere for English influence. If we assist England in 
expandirg her African possessions at the expense of the Congo 
Free State, Liberia will be the next fraction of Africa to suc- 
cumb to English rule. England’s methods of procedure are 
various. It might be a useful lesson for our politicians and 
Statesmen to study with care Liberia’s prospects. We are still 
young in the business of grabbing other people’s lands.” Be- 
sides the service he has done in elucidating the truth about the 
Congo, Professor Starr, by coming out to oppose arrogant pre- 
judice, has given a valuable example of a kind of courage very 
much needed in this country, where we too easily accept at their 
own valuation busybodies who masquerade as philanthropists 
and reformers. 
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This compact pamphlet * of about 
FREEDOM THROUGH THE seventy. pages is a reply from the 
TRUTH. chaplain of the Episcopal bishop of 
By Johnson. Vermont to a publication entitled, 
Freedom in the Church, by another 
Episcopalian clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Allen. The purpose of Dr. 
Allen, as interpreted by his opponent, is to vindicate for the 
clergy liberty to hold whatever views they please regarding the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, provided they retain belief in 
the Trinity: “The other articles of the Creed, such as ‘con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary,’ are 
comparatively unimportant.” Under the criticism to which it 
is here subjected, Dr. Allen’s attempt to show that the Church 
of England varied its teaching on the Incarnation appears very 
feeble His citations from the Fathers are frequently inaccurate, 
‘and, still oftener, his interpretations of them are perversities or 
blunders. While we cannot, everywhere, agree with the Rev. Mr. 
- Johnson’s own reading of facts and authorities, our sympathies 
are with him in his endeavor to defend the dogmatic principle 
against the movement which, under the name of reasonable 
liberty, would plunge revealed religion into the all-corroding 
rationalism of to-day. Though Catholic theologians would dif- 
fer from him in the signification of the term Church in the 
following passage, they would willingly approve of its tenor as 
an advice to those who are unnecessarily disturbed regarding 
the results of criticism on certain elements of the Old Testa- 
ment. . 

It is (therefore) worth while to realize that the truths of the 
Apostles’ Creed are not in any way affected by these Old 
Testament discussions. The evidence for our Lord’s resur- 
rection and for his birth of a Virgin Mother remains what it 
has always been. The traditional belief about the Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke and St. John, and St. Paul’s Epistles, 
has the support of all the evidence it ever had; only that evi- 
dence has been brought out more vividly through recent dis- 
cussions. The Church may still, with the same confidence as 
of old, ask of each person that comes to Holy Baptism: ‘‘ Dost 
thou believe all the articles of the Christian Faith as contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed?’’ And he may still answer undoubt- 
ingly: ‘‘I do.”’ 

* Freedom Through the Truth. By Rev. George B. Johnson, A.M. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (6 July): That Stephen Langton recognized the 
Bishop of Rome not only as a primus inter pares but 
also as the absolute ruler of Christendom, is the theme 
of an editorial. | 
(20 July): The Roman correspondent writes of the ex- 
posure of the Secret League of Catholics in Germany. 
Some of its tenets were decidedly modern; its aim being 
the practical exercise of the lay apostolate for the sound 
and circumspect progress of Catholicity. M. Briand’s 
recent bill receives a lengthy notice. The real purpose 
of the bill, we are told, is not to simplify the procedure 
of transferring ecclesiastical property by hastening the — 
solution of legal difficulties, but rather mere spoliation. 
(27 July): The new Syllabus is in every way a remark- 
able document. ‘‘ Even though it be not an exercise of 
her infallibility, Roma locuta est. Both the liberal and 
conservative schools, although imbued with the most 
laudable motive of best serving the Church, have caused 
great distress amongst a large number of souls. To put 
an end to such a deplorable state of things an authori- 
tative utterance was a necessity. In the Syllabus the 
authoritative utterance is found. The Decree, however, is 
not infallible, yet it is binding on Catholics ‘‘in the sense 
that they’ must acquiesce in the teaching therein con- 
tained with an assent at once full, perfect, and absolute.” 

The Month (Aug.): A brief word of “‘ respectful announcement 
and adhesion” is given the new Syllabus. It does not, 
as was prophesied by certain critics, “declare war on 
the most certain acquisitions of modern investigation, 
and render the position of Catholic scholars henceforth 
impossible.” The writer continues: ‘“‘ Now that the Holy 
Office has brought all these propositions together, and 
enabled us to see in them what they purport to be, an 
interpretation of the general scheme of Catholic faith 
and practice, can we, whilst recognizing in the Syllabus 
a fair and singularly moderate statement of some well- 
known theories, help feeling that the interpretation is 
one which is quite irreconcilable with Catholicism as we 
received it from our forefathers and find it in our past 
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history, and one which, so far from justifying, under- 
mines and discredits the whole tone and character of 
our spiritual life?” Apropos of the Garibaldi Cen- 
tenary, Fr. Thurston illustrates the fanatical attitude of 
the patriot toward Catholicism. ‘As to his own reli- 
gious convictions, he sometimes, as Mr. Trevelyan points 
out, called himself an atheist; sometimes in his speeches 
and manifestoes he shrouded himself in a sort of nebu- 
lous Christianity.” His visit to England in 1864 had 
the effect of disillusioning many of his worshippers in 
that country. The University of Oxford and the 
Reformation is the subject of further treatment by the 
Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 

The National Review (August): Thirty pages of the present 
number are devoted to current events of the month and 
as many topics treated. Among the more interesting 
are: The Hague Conference; Free Trade and Socialism; 
The Crusade Against the Lords and the British Foreign 
Policy. J. T. Garvin gives an estimate of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s power and popularity in English politics. 
Gallio expresses the opinion that the English people are 
not convinced of the necessity of tariff reform, but that 
the country is going for the measure ‘with a landslide 
that will more resemble a herd of cattle in panic than a 
country’s solemnly recorded judgment.” In “ Teuton 
and Turk” an account is given of Germany’s attempt to 
gather strength by entering into defensive alliances. The 
policy began with Von Moltke. -A. M. Low is of the 
opinion that our relations with Japan are sure to grow 
more and more embittered unless the agitation for exclu- 
sion is speedily suppressed. He thinks that the Kaiser’s 
attitude of late towards Americans points to more friendly 
‘relations between the United States and Germany, but 
that a treaty of alliance between the two countries is 
hardly possible in the near future. Under the title 
“The Problems and Perils of Socialism,” J. Strachey de- 
fends the British Constitutional Association against the 
charge that the organization has been “‘ too negative, too 
abstract, and too theoretical, and therefore not practical 
in its attitude towards current political questions.” He 
admits that they made insistence on certain great prin- 
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ciples a thing of prime importance, but he considers this 
to be eminently practical. There is danger of the na- 
tion forgetting fundamental principles, and because of 
this forgetfulness allowing the foundations of social and 
political institutions to be swept away. The principles for 
which the Association stands, he says, are “liberty and 
individualism as against State servitude and Socialism.” 
Expository Times (July): Rev. J. Hugh Beibitz, in the leading 
paper, sketches and compares the four modern views on 
the Atonement as exposed respectively by Archdeacon 
Wilson, Dr. Dale, Dr. Moberley, and Albrecht Ritschl. 
He finds these theories weak in different respects and 
somewhat obscure as to the meaning of the Cross, of 
Christ’s sacrifice, and of man’s reconciliation to God. 
An article of a homiletic character, entitled ‘“ See- 
ing Christ,” by the late Dr. Field, gives an explanation 
and commentary on John xvi. 16. Rev. Herbert W. 
Horwill, writing on the exegesis of Christian Science, 
takes Mrs. Eddy and her book Science and Health se- 
verely to task. After giving several instances, one more 
astounding than the other, of . this “spiritual” interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, the writer is aptly reminded of 
those days when the giants of biblical criticism were 
innocent of the historica] sense. Mr. K. T. Frost has 
an article on ‘‘ The Siege of Jericho and the Strategy 
of the Exodus.”——There is a short appreciation of the 
late Gaston Frommel and his place among contemporary 
writers on ethics and religious psychology. 
(Aug.): The first number of Zhe Ozford and Cam- 
bridge Review is noticed at some length. Rev. J. 
Dick Fleming writes an estimate of Ritschl, taking as a 
basis that theologian’s three dominant ideas: the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, the worth of judgments, and the 
Christian consciousness. Prof. Sayce reports the work 
done by the American Assyriologists, Professors Hilprecht 
and Clay, in the discovery and deciphering of cuneiform 
tablets.—_—Rev. J. G. Skemp has an article on ‘‘ The 
‘Humanism’ of Christ.’ Mr. Oesterley has a study 
of the biblical account of the “ Burning Bush.” He re- 
jects the literal acceptation of the story and argues that 
it is largely legendary. 
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The Church Quarterly Review (July): An article on “The New 
Theology,” apropos of the wide discussion provoked by 
Mr. R. T. Campbell’s book bearing that title. The wri- 
ter sees abundant reasons for believing that a new the- 
ology is necessary, and would engage in no quarrel with 
any system simply on the ground of its novelty. ‘‘We 
know more of what Christianity means each time a new 
system of philosophy comes to assist in interpreting it.” 
But Mr. Campbell is neither philosopher nor theologian. 
He is only a popular preacher meddling with the phi- 
losophy of religion. And the result is a “ repellent” 
book. The underlying defect in the work, according to 
the writer, is that Mr. Campbell first caricatures the old 
theology, presenting it in its cruder forms, and then kills 
it with irreverent ridicule. The system he substitutes is 
no improvement. If his words mean what they say, his 
new theology is pantheistic, and then deistic. But he is 
not consistent with himself. He forgets his ré/e as phi- 
losopher, lapses into preacher, and contradicts himself. 
The writer finds more worth in W. L. Walker’s What 
About the New Theology? and in P. T. Forsyth’s articles 
on “‘ The Newest Theology,” etc., in The British Weekly. 

——An interesting article on ‘ William Archer Butler,” 
first professor of mental and moral philosophy in the 
University of Dublin, and “one of the greatest preachers 
in the Church of Ireland.” Born of a Protestant father 
and a Catholic mother, he was brought up a Catholic, 
.but became a member of the Established Church. . He 
was remarkable in several characters—poet, preacher, lec- 
turer, controversialist, pastor. He sympathized to a de- 
gree with W. G. Ward’s Jdeal of a Christian Church, 
and admired Newman immensely, but took issue with 
him on the ground of the ‘“‘ Development”’ theory. 

The Examiner, Bombay (13 July): Contains the first install- 
ment of a history of the Bombay mission. The sketch 
is a general outline which may be filled in later; and 
which it is hoped will arouse the interest of those who 
are in a position to work out the subject for themselves. 
The time from 1530, when the first Portuguese mission- 
aries appeared, is divided into five periods: The first 
embraces the efforts of the missionaries along the west 
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coast of India. The remaining four cover the events 
which mark the life of the Church in the island of Bom- 
bay from 1534 to the present time. An account is 
given of the recent mission to colored Catholics in St. 
Augustine’s Church, Washington, D. C., by priests from 
the Apostolic Mission House. Sixty converts were re- 
ceived by Rev. Father Doyle. Commenting on this fact, 
the writer shows the adaptibility of the Church to the 
negro’s love of ceremony and enthusiasm in his religious 
life. 





Le Correspondant (10 July): Mgr. Le Roy, writing of the state 


. temporal power. 


of affairs in the Congo, claims that intellectually and 
morally this state has progressed as no other has in his- 
tory. The administration has had its faults, but it has 
been equal to the occasion, and will welcome comparison 
with that of any other African colony. The attacks made 
upon Catholic missionaries have their birth in the Prot- 
estant missionary journals and the anti-religious sheets 
of Belgium. These reports are without foundation. 
Ernest Daudet contributes an article on the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle of 1818. France for the past eight 
years, with a zeal that is admirable, has been taking 
every means at her disposal to stem the tide of tuber- 
culosis. Heretofore all attention has been directed to 
the adult already infected. Professor Grancher has lately 
come forth with the idea that if tuberculosis is to be 
successfully checked, predisposed children must be pre- 
served from it during infancy. He advises the institution 
of schools in healthy places to be given up entirely to 
children who are delicate and predisposed to pulmonary 
diseases —-M. Paul Gaultier writes on the art of Ver-- 
sailles. Auguste Boucher contributes his usual monthly 
criticism of the policy and deeds of the French govern- 
ment. - 

(25 July): In an article, “France, Austria, and Italy in 
1870,”" M. Henri Welschinger labels as false the state- 
ment contained in a recent work, Rome and Napoleon II1., 
that the Third Empire was ruined by its defence of the 
A. Feugére contributes a new lot of 
unedited letters of Beranger. Lucien de Valroger, writ- 
ing on “ Parliamentary Tyranny,” shows that the people 
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of France are entirely at the mercy of their legislators. 
They have no court of appeal in the event of their rights 
being violated. They have no court to test the legality 
of legislation. M. Valroger urges the drafting of a con- 
stitution in which the inviolable rights of citizens will be 
recognized. He also urges the institution of a court, after 
the fashion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to test the constitutionality of a law before it is pro- 
mulgated. Mgr. Battifol reviews Abbé Calvet’s Life of 
Abbé Gustave Morel, \ate professor in the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris. In ‘‘The Polish Question in Prussia” 
General Bourelly discusses the social, political, economic, 
religious state of the Prussian Poles in the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 








La Revue Bénédictine (July): ‘The Unpublished Commentary 


of the Latin Bishop Epiphanius on the (Synoptic) Gos- 
pels,” by Dom G. Morin, is worthy of perusal by those 
interested in the study of biblical exegesis. “The 
Conceptions of Martyrdom Among the Irish,” by Dom 
Gougaud, shows that the Irish had an idea of martyr- 
dom peculiarly their own. Red martyrdom signified the 
shedding of blood for the faith; white, a life vowed to 
chastity; green, penitence. The author thinks Provi- 
dence may have given them this conception of martyr- 
dom because their peculiar tribute to the faith has been 
endless sorrow and suffering rather than actual blood- 
shed. Dom Ildefonse Schuster concludes his account 
of the restoration of the Abbey of Farfa. He gives 
among other noteworthy facts of eleventh century his- 
tory, a short life of Hugh of Farfa, who took a prominent 
part in the revival of monastic discipline and morality. 








Revue du Monde Catholique (1 July): ‘“‘ The Study of Christ 


” 


From the Viewpoint of Jewish History,” is continued 
through this and the following number by M. |’Abbé 
Barret. M. l’Abbé J. Chauvel discusses the question 
of life on other planets, and the relation of this question 
to certain biblical texts and dogmas. “The number 
of Huguenots expatriated by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes,” writes Abbé Rouquette, “has been greatly 
exaggerated.” Documents are cited to substantiate his 


contention. 
VOL, LXXXV.—54 
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(15 July): A résumé of press appreciations of Pope Leo 
XIII. is given by Mgr. Justin Févre.* It is the first of 
a series of articles whose aim is to determine the popu- 
lar estimate of the late pope’s character and ability. 


Studi Religiosi (May-June): L. Visconte contributes an article 


on the psychological aspect of religious conversion ; 
tracing the lines along which such a study should be 
conducted; and gives his conclusions as a result of his 
study of the subject in its various forms. A second 
article shows that spurious acts of the martyrs compiled 
during the Middle Ages extravagantly supplied the de- 
ficiency to be found in the very few authentic narratives 
of the Acts of the Martyrs of the first two or three cen- 
turies. Domenico Battaini continues his study of the 
Catholic Revival in England. And S. Minocchi writes 
on Biblical Cosmogony. - 











La Démocratie Chrétienne (July): Two chapters whose theme 


is social morality are quoted from M. Paul Lapeyre’s 
Science and Life. The development of moral forces is 
described and the importance of authority in every de- 
partment of life made clear. M. J’Abbé Paul Six 
makes answer to the charge that conflict exists between 
social and religious works. The responsibility of the 
Church in general, and of the priest in particular, to de- 
vote himself to the social apostolate is pointed out by 
the writer. Joseph de Maistre, in his attitude toward 
Catholic socialism, is the object of discussion by M. 
Abbé Calippe. 








La Revue Apologétique (June): M. G. Lahousse begins a mar- 


shaling of evidence, external and internal, for the Jo- 
hannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The “ Su- 
pernatural Order” receives careful definition from ‘the 
pen of M. Jacques Laminne. He considers it well to in- 
sist on this as a fundamental consideration, that the 
distinction between natural and supernatural rests in the 
final analysis on the distinction between the world and 
God. M. H. M. Villard champions the cause of de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart. “The Catholic Renais- 
sance in England” is concluded in this issue. 











Etudes (5 July): P. Adhémar d’Alés, continuing his sketch of 


the ré/e played by tradition in the preservation and dis- 
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cernment of doctrine, treats of the Reformation period 
and the subsequent controversial era. A very interest- 
ing account, based chiefly on the private correspondence 
of the bishops concerned in the affair, of the compulsory 
resignation of the French episcopate, incidental to the 
establishment of the Napoleonic Concordat, is begun 
by P. Dudon. P. Joseph de Tonquédec criticizes ad- 
versely the idea of truth, necessary or free, as he finds 
it exposed by some advocates of /a nouvelle philosophie, 
chiefly M. Le Roy. P. Cros describes the growth of 
the legend concerning the “first miracle of Manresa’’— 
the restoration to life of a drowned hen by St. Ignatius. 
Under the title, ““L’Angleterre Religieuse,” a writer 
discusses how the various Christian bodies in England find 
themselves united by their respective activities in the edu- 
cation question, the temperance campaign, and various 
charitable works. 

(20 July): P. Alexandre Brou defends the missionary or- 
ders, especially the Jesuits, from the charge that they be- 
trayed the cause of the Gospel in several countries, 
especially in Japan, inasmuch as they failed to establish 
seminaries for the training of a native priesthood. 
“‘La Crise Religieuse d’Israel,” deals with the enormous 
lapse from Judaism going on among the Jews everywhere 
to-day, which, the writer argues, is principally owing to the 
efforts of various Christian missionary organizations.- 

P. Dudon concludes his account of the resignation of 
the French bishops under Napoleon; and: he pays an 
eloquent tribute to those men who so loyally effaced 
themselves at the order of the Holy Father. P. Adhémar © 
d’Alés replies to a letter, which is reproduced, of P. 
Laberthonniére, who protests against the tone of a criti- 
cism published in the Ezudes (June 20) by P. Adhémar 
d’Alés on the book of MM. Chevalier and Legendre, 
the preface to which was written by P. L. Laberthon- 
niére. The work of M. de Lamarzelle, in which he con- 
trasts the principles of the social democrats with the 
Christian democracy expressed in the teachings of Leo 
XIII. and Pius X.,is briefly reviewed with high com- 
mendation. 


























Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 July): H. Lesétre discusses 
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the question of faith. Following the accustomed method, 
he decides that faith can be lost; that in the majority 
of cases its loss is culpable; that prayer can regain it. 
Ph. Ponsard, concluding his series, gives an exposi- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages, in college life, 
of study circles, of the St. Vincent de Paul conferences, 
and of college patronages. It is the conviction of E. 
Mangenot that the four Gospels are unanimous in their 
testimony concerning the burial of Jesus. His arguments 
are directed chiefly against M. Le Roy and M. Loisy. 
As a complement to an article by Vincent McNabb, 
which appeared in the Journal of Theological Studies of 
April, 1907, E. Vacandard makes a few reflections on 
the virginal conception as witnessed to by St. Mark. 
E. Terrasse defines fanaticism and compares it with the 
religion of Christ. : ‘ 
(15 July): In his final contribution to the study of the 
boyhood of Christ, A. Durant investigates the Scriptural 
accounts concerning the dreams of Joseph and of the 


Magi; the journeys of the Magi; the massacre; and 
finally the genealogies of Christ. M. Salembier opens 
a series of articles on ‘The Great Schism of the West.” 
His first installment is a detailed historical narrative of 


the schism. VV. Ermoni gives an account of the history 
of religions. He finds the various theories on this sub- 
ject reducible to three main heads: the cosmological, the 
sociological, and the anthropological. These he states and 
criticizes at length. Father Tyrrell defends himself 
against the sharp criticism of M. Lebreton who, in the 
February Ist number of this review, insinuated that 
Father Tyrrell had “(no more respect for the ecumenical 
definitions of the Church than for theological conclusions,” 
and accused him of fidéism—a doctrine carrying with it 
exclusion from the Church. Father Tyrrell defends his 
position, denies that he is a fidéist, and maintains his 
Catholicity size addito. Immediately following this is 
a response by M. Lebreton, in which he vindicates his 
position. He admits that his “accusations are grave,” 
but proceeds to verify them by appealing to Father 
. Tyrrell’s own writings. 

(1 Aug.): A. Baudrillart, rector of the Catholic Institute, 
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of Paris, gives a brief Commentary on the recent Syllabus. 
He is struck with the moderate tone of the Papal con- 
demnations. No error is condemned by Pius X. save such 
as were already reprobated by the Catholic conscience. 
And as for Catholic scholars, their way is now made 
clearer and more sure. The text is given of a letter 
sent to the Pope by the Catholic Institute of Paris 
in regard to the Syllabus. This letter states that, al- 
though the professors of the Institute are scattered on 
their summer vacations, the rector and the deans of the 
various faculties deem it their duty to send to Rome at 
once the cordial approval with which their university 
receives the Syllabus. Later another letter is to be 
sent expressing the same support and signed by the en- 
tire teaching corps. E. Terrasse answers those who 
maintain that a good life is religion enough. 
y Fé (July): V. Minteguiaga discusses at some length 
the ‘Proposed Law upon Oaths and Affirmations.” 
“The Restoration of Studies Down to the Time of 
Charlemagne,” receives attention from R. Ruiz Amado. 
G. Portillo briefly summarizes the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Spain in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The Social Movement, which is now receiving the 
sympathy of many Spanish clerics, is the subject of 
treatment by N. Noguer. 

Die Kultur (July): The first article is a transcript “a a lecture 
delivered at a meeting of the ‘‘ Leo-Gesellschaft ” 
Vienna, by Dr. Otto Willmann, on the subject of “ The 
Division and Union of Labor in the Pursuit of Knowl- 
edge.” He gives a brief outline of the methods of ad- 
vance in science, speaking particularly of the special- 
izing tendency of the present age.——-Dr. E. Eichmann, 
of the University of Prague, reviews at some length the 
relations of Pope Pius X. and France. He shows that 
the Pope has followed the only reasonable course, and 
can await with perfect confidence the verdict of history 
on his policy. Dr. Heinrich Swoboda discusses the 
question of ‘“‘The Large City and the Care of Souls.” 

Dr. R. F. Kaindl gives a study of the manner of 
showing honor to the dead, particularly with regard to. 
monuments and epitaphs. 














Current Events. 


The few statesmen and the many 

France. politicians who have the control 

of the destinies of the various Eu- 

ropean nations have been taking a holiday; so that when, for 
example, it became necessary for France to deal with the out- 
break in Morocco, there were in Paris only two members of 
the Cabinet, upon whom tell the duty of taking action. No 
doubt schemes are being concocted in this quiet interval, the 
putting into effect of which it will be interesting to chronicle. 
In the meantime, we have to confine ourselves to events of no 
great importance in themselves, the Moroccan outbreak, to which 
reference has just been made, being by far the most conspicuous. 

The series of strikes by which France was so long disturbed 
has come to an end. Bakers and waiters have resumed their 
ordinary work, and even the two millions of wine: growers are 
heard of no more. How successful the legislative remedies have 
proved it is perhaps too soon to judge; but that the people 
affected have been willing to accept those measures is a proof 
both of their good will and of the wisdom of the government 
in dealing firmly with the crisis. 

The insubordination of some of the rank and file of the army 
in the course of the wine growers’ movement was and still is 
a cause of grave anxiety. The resignation of the General Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and of two or three members of 
the Supreme Council of War, which has since taken place, seems 
to. show that the relations between the government and the 
army from top to bottom are not so harmonious as the well- 
being of the State demands. The reason for which these high- 
est officers resigned was, as far as can be ascertained, that they 
would not be responsible for the safety of France on the Ger- 
man side. A change in the period of service in the army, by 
which this period is being reduced from three to two years, is 
just coming into effect, and the carrying out of this change in- 
volved, as the government thought, the sending home of cer- 
tain recruits whom the Commander-in-Chief wished to retain 
for some two or three months. As with the wine growers, so 
‘ with the generals, the government resolved to govern, and was 
doubtless right in so doing. 
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The public attention has been much occupied with baloons, 
not only in France but also in Germany, to say nothing of 
England, owing to the sad accident which took place there. 
In .France even the Premier has made an ascent in the new 
steerable balloon called the Patrie. So completely under con- 
trol is this balloon that the War Office has definitely de- 
cided to adopt it as an engine of war and to make a fleet of 
airships on the same model. It has been sent to the frontier 
to watch the proceedings of the Germans. But although the 
Patrie can be controlled, it is only by the competent, a com- 
petence which is the result of a long course of training. This 
fact has given the French a certain confidence that they have 
outstripped the Germans. However, news has come from Ber- 
lin that the German army has also a balloon which, too, is per- 
fectly under control, able in fact to. go at the rate of 12% 
. hours against the wind. So that in a future war baloon may 
meet baloon. % 5 

The limit of agressive measures against the Church has not 
been reached. Before the adjournment of the Chamber a bill 
was introduced by M. Briand for the definite distribution of 
the Church property which is now under sequestration under ~ 
the Separation Act of December, 1¢05. This bill provides that, 
after the payment of any obligations to which the property 
may, be subject, the balance is to be handed over to charitable 
institutions. The aged and infirm among the clergy are not, 
however, to be deprived of the pensions now accorded to them; 
the pensions which they now enjoy will be paid until their - 
death. All works of art, documents, books, and manuscripts, 
are to become the property of the State, and to be deposited 
in museums, libraries, and archives. Even these harsh propos- 
als, however, do not seem to have deprived the government of 
the support of the people, if the elections for the departmental 
Councils, which have recently taken place, may be, taken as a 
trustworthy indication. In those elections all the opponents of 
the Republic were badly beaten. But it is, perhaps, to be hoped 
that among the supporters of the Republic there may be some 
friends of the Church and opponents of the anti- Church policy 
of the Cabinet. 

The social legislation, which figured so largely in the prom- 
ises of the government, has not been so prominent in their 
achievements. An Act passed in 1905 provided for the reduc- 
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tion of the hours of labor of pick-workers in the galleries of 
mines to eight per day, to be reached by gradual stages. This 
will come into full operation on the Ist of January, I910. A 
bill, extending the advantages of this law to all pitmen with- 
out exception, has been introduced, and this not by the gov- 
ernment, but by a private member. To the income tax pro- 
posals of the government an unyielding opposition is still be- 
ing offered. While it finds supporters among the Socialists, its 
opponents declare that the enforcement of one of its provi- 
sions, requiring a complete declaration of private resources, 
would lead to civil war. Many capitalists, it is said, are send- 
ing their money to be invested abroad. 

The relations of France with foreign Powers remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. An appointment made by the Egyptian 
government, by which an Englishman was substituted for a 
Frenchman, has called forth some criticisms to the effect that 
England was not acting in the spirit of the entente cordiale. A 
Russian paper has published a letter in which an attack was 
made on the French government both for its internal and its 
external policy. No great importance, however, is to be at- 

' tached to this publication, as is shown by the warm reception 
which was given to General Brun, the chief of the army staff, 
on his visit for the purpose of conferring with the Russian 
army authorities. 

The events in Morocco have not changed the attitude of 
Germany to France, the right of France to intervene being so 
clear. The visit of the Japanese ships has offered an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating, with feasts and speeches, the conclusion 
of the agreement between the two countries. And so, to all 
appearances, there is no reason to fear a disturbance of the 
present peaceful conditions. ; 

Very little worthy of record has 

Germany. taken place in Germany. Further 

trials for breaches of duty on the 

part of Colonial officials are expected. These will perhaps be 

deferred until the return of Herr Dernberg, the business-like 

head of the Colonial Department, who, emulating Mr. Cham- 

berlain, is now personally inspecting the African possessions of 

the German Empire. The desire to find an outlet for the ever- 

increasing population is very keen and is doubtless the motive 
for this visit. 
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The ‘conciliatory policy, lately adopted by the Prussian gov- 
ernment towards the Danes living on the border-land in North 
Schleswig, has not met with the approbation of the. stalwart 
agrarians of German blood in that district. Like so many stal- 
warts under other governments, their vaunted support of the 
powers that be is conditional on these powers doing the will 
of the stalwarts. The recently appointed President of Schleswig- 
Holstein had a somewhat cruel experience of the way in which 
discontented loyalists can act when they are not pleased. At a 
banquet, at which he and a number of ‘ autochthonous” Ger- 
mans were present, he called the Danes living in the province 
tellow-countrymen to whom the kiss of brotherly love should 
be given. The “autochthonous” made not the least response 
to this invitation, maintaining absolute silence during the speech, 
_and at its conclusion broke out in the defiant war-song which 
apostrophizes the Jofty citadel of German nationality, and with 
the command not to waver in ‘‘ safeguarding until the dawn of 
a brighter day what has been so hardly won.” Speeches were 
made in the same sense. ‘‘ We will rely upon ourselves, since 
we cannot rely upon the government.” The same selfish re- 
actionary spirit is being manifested in the Eastern Marches, 
where there is a growing agitation in favor of the compulsory 
expropriation of the Polish landlords. It is said that this ac- 
tivity is due to the fear entertained by the junkers that their 
supremacy is threatened by the new political spirit of the age 
with its liberal aspirations. 

On the French frontier, too, the peace of the inhabitants is 
said to have been disturbed. Young Frenchmen working in 
Lorraine have been given the option of leaving the country or 
of becoming naturalized as German subjects, and lessons in 
French in the schools have been forbidden. Of the former, 
however, a semi-official denial has been given, which is not, 
however, credited in France; and of the latter a modification 
has been made. 

The meeting of the Kaiser and the Tsar could not be without 
political significance, for the monarchs were accompanied by 
the Ministers who are in charge of the foreign affairs of each 
country. 

In the semi-official statement, which has been published at 
St. Petersburg, it is declared that both sides—the German and 
the Russian—were agreed that neither in Europe nor in the 
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Far East was peace in any way threatened, that no alteration 
in the existing alliances of Germany or Russia with other Pow- 
ers had been made, and that everything which had taken place 
at the meeting could only have a most beneficial influence on 
the peaceful course of events in Europe and Asia. The action 
of France in conjunction with Spain in Morocco, it was de- 
clared, could not give rise to complications. Whether the new 
project of Austria for the revival of the alliance of the Three 
Emperors called the Dreikaiserbund was discussed we are not 
told. A singular feature of the visit was that during it the 
Kaiser himself conducted public worship—it is not said that 
he preached—and at the service the Tsar was present. 


So little has been heard of the 

Austria-Hungary. proceedings of the new Reichsrath, 

that it is to be presumed that 

useful work for the good of the country is being done. The ; 
only event which has excited the attention of the outside 
world is an attempt which was made by a Ruthenian repre- 
sentative to give his speech in Russian. As there are already 
eight languages available in which to address the house, the 
rest thought that the limit had been reached, and he was silenced. 

The visit of King Edward to the Emperor of Austria is 
also felt to be not without political significance, inasmuch as 
the King is accompanied by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, while the Emperor will have Baron von Aehrenthal 
with him. 

As to Hungary, perhaps the most significant thing is the 
absence of news. Nothing seems to have been done to termi- 
nate the twelve-year-long discussion for the conclusion of an 
economic agreement with Austria, nor have any steps. been 
taken for the introduction of the universal suffrage measure 
which is the vatson d’étre for the present Cabinet’s existence. 
The proceedings of the Hungarians are in many ways a puzzle. 
They pose as lovers of liberty, and yet, as we pointed out last 
month, they treat with the utmost severity smaller and weaker 
races like the Croats. Another piece of legislation is even 
more remarkable. The magnates object to the emigration of 
peasants to this country, inasmuch as it is depriving them of 
the supply of cheap labor which they want for the cultivation 
of their estates. The natural and just course would be for 
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them to have made it:worth the while of the peasants to stay. 
The course actually adopted was to pass a’ bill through the 
Chamber binding the peasants to remain in the employment 
of the landlords. Fines and even imprisonment are inflicted 
for a number of small: offences, such as for leaving the farm 
without permission. The fines and imprisonment are suspended 
so long as the peasant remains in the employment of his master, 
but are inflicted in the event of his leaving. But fines and 
imprisonment are not the only punishment meted out to the 
unfortunate laborer. The Bill, as it passed the Chamber, gave 
the power to. agricultural employers to inflict corporal chas- 
tisement upon laborers under 18 years of age. The House 
of Magnates was not satisfied with this: they made an effort 
to extend this provision to the families of laborers so far as 
they are minors; and while the Lower House required that 
the victuals given to laborers should be of first-class market 
qualities, the magnates were willing to allow only average 
market quality. These proposals met with the condemnation 
of the press, as, rather too medizval in character and as a 
brutal expression of the power of the stronger. We hope that 
this criticism may have put the promoters of such legislation 
to shame. 


It is not often that praise can be 
The Near East. given to any action of the Turkish 
government, and the praise to which 
it is entitled for its recent note to the Greek government is of 
a very modified character; for, of course, of all the evils exist- 
ent in Macedonia, Turkey is, on account of its bad govern- 
ment, the root and cause. However, for some time back, the 
proceedings of the Greek bands in Macedonia have been of 
such an atrocious character as to have become absolutely in- 
tolerable. These bands have been organized for the deliberate 
purpose of exterminating the Bulgarians—men, women, and 
children. Village after village has been surrounded and burned, 
the women have been outraged and murdered, the children 
slaughtered. It has become impossible over a wide district for 
a man to work in the fields. This extermination of every 
other nationality has been adopted as the means of pushing 
the ethnological frontier of Greece farther to the north and the 
east. No fewer than ten bands of 400 men have been engaged 
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in this work of devastation. The government cannot be ig- 
norant; in fact, the bands are commanded by officers of the 
Army. The worst of it is that these proceedings are consid- 
ered patriotic by the Greek people as a whole, and it is feared 
that the government dare not take efficient steps to put an 
end to the evil. The remonstrance of Turkey, especially as it 
is said to have been backed up by the representations of other 
Powers, may strengthen it to do its duty. There are fears, 
however, that, as it has benefited in the past by wrong-doing 
almost as bad, it will hope for an equally ill-omened success 
in the future. The condition of the whole of Macedonia is bad 
in the extreme—far worse, it is said, than is known, except by 
those who make personal investigations. The truth does not 
appear in the newspapers. Murders and outrages are of every- 
day occurrence. Efforts are being made to induce the Pow- 
ers to take effective action; but those who know how much 
mutual jealousy and selfish interests count for in politics, are 
not very sanguine. The selfishness of the individual is great, 
but that of nations is greater. 


The ministry of Signor Giolitti is 

Italy. | having, when compared with the 

run of ministries in Italy, a long 

tenure of office. It is not, however, thought that it deserves 
the confidence of the people, nor that it is really popular. Im- 
portant questions have been evaded rather then solved, although 
the greatly needed Railway Service Law has been passed, as 
well as an Act making Sunday a day of rest. That the govern- 
ment retains its position is, however, due more to the apathy 
of Parliament and of the country than to the merits of ministers. 
In fact, in one important respect, they have scandalously neglected 
their duty. In Rome gross insults are offered to the Holy 
Father, such as would not be tolerated in London or go un- 
punished. Pictures are exhibited so defamatory in character 
that they. would be torn down even by Protestants, and the 
police take no steps either to stop their exhibition or to pun- 
ish the authors. It is hard to understand the state of things 
in the country. Stories have been circulated which even papers 
opposed to the Clergy declare to be, to a large extent, wholly 
false, and when not wholly false, greatly exaggerated. Riots have 
taken place in several places in consequence. The government, 
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however, has, in this matter, acted with more energy and greater 
regard to duty. 

The arrest of a former Minister, Signor Nasi, at the instance 
of the government, has caused something like an insurrection in 
Sicily, where he enjoyed great popularity. The disturbances, 
however, were due rather to the chronic state of discon- 
tent which exists in that island—a discontent due to its 
poverty and to the neglect of the government to keep its 
promises to take measures for setting things right. 


The chronic state of anarchy exist- 

Morocco. ing in Morocco has been rendered 

more evident by the outrages which 

have taken place at Casablanca. The active measures taken by 

France and Spain to punish the evil-doers, which might have 

been an occasion for the interference of other Powers, had they 

been so minded, have been recognized as just and necessary, 
and so complications seem unlikely to arise. 


It is doubtful whether the people 

Russia. of Russia will escape peacefully 

from arbitrary rule. M. Stolypin 

remains in office, and perhaps this may be taken as a sign that 

hope may even yet be entertained. A third Duma is to meet; 

but when all power is in the hands of an autocrat, who glories 

in being an irresponsible ruler, what are any number of Dumas 

worth? It. is looked upon as certain that agreements have 

been reached with both Japan and England which will settle 
for a long period all matters in dispute between them. 


About the most important event 

The Hague Conference. which has happened for a long 

time in the world—the assembling 

of the Peace Conference at the Hague—a great deal ought to be 

said. But the limitation of the space at our command prevents 

anything like justice being done to the subject. We cannot 

refrain, however, from expressing the opinion that no subject 

deserves more studious and careful, perhaps it may be said 
prayerful, attention. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OW many members are needed to form a Reading Circle? This ques- 
tion has been asked by many of our correspondents. In reply we state 
that the Columbian Reading Union will not make any rules concerning the 
number of members or the private management of any organization affiliated 
to it. Our work isto gather information and publish lists of books which 
will be of assistance to all interested in the diffusion of good literature. 
Reading Circles can be organized in different ways, either in connection with 
parish or public libraries, or on an independent basis. It makes a consider- 
able saving of expense if the books to be used can be borrowed froma library. 
Obvious advantages may be obtained by those associated with Catholic circu- 
lating libraries. The books selected are purchased by the parish library, and 
are made accessible without extra cost to the members of the Reading Cir- 
cles. In many places the same plan could no doubt be applied to public li- 
braries. There is no fixed way of starting a Reading Circle, except that some 
one or more persons must agree to talk about the matter. Five members are 
enough to make a beginning, although a much larger number should be en- 
rolled wherever it can be so arranged. Very few rules are necessary. 

Send the name of your Reading Circle for the register of the Columbian 
Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, and state the 
books and subjects selected for the coming year. 

* * ? 

Good reference works, of which there are many, should be familiar to 
Catholic teachers and students—especially, of course, to those attending 
courses in secular institutions. We will mention a few useful books: -Janss- 
en’s History, Parson’s Studies and Lies and Errors of History, Dom Gas- 
quet’s Eve of the Reformation, etc., Montalembert’s Monks of the West, New- 
man’s historical essays, Gairdner’s historical works, Dr. Shahan’s. Middle 
Ages, etc., Lingard’s History of England; Summer-School Essays, Vols. I. 
and II., Pastor’s History of the Popes, Conway’s’ Question Box, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Political Views of Dr. Brownson. This list might be extended in-. 
definitely. Works like the Cambridge Modern History and The Historians’ 
History should not be used without books of rebuttal on the same shelf; bet- 
ter, on the shelf below—nearer to the hand. The best refutation of the 
errors and extravagances of historical writers, Catholic or non-Catholic, by 
the way, is often to be found in reviews and magazines. It remains to be 
said that every careful student should have an index of hisown. One need 
not be the possessor of a book to know its general contents. Nowadays most 
historical works are provided with an adequate index, thus immediately put- 
ting the student on the track of desired information. Another point for 
young students to remember is that the titles of many books convey no idea 
of the richness of their contents. Zhe Eve of the Reformation, for instance, 
besides illuminative studies on subjects like Erasmus, Zhe Printed English 
Bible, etc., contains a great amount of miscellaneous lore. Christian Schools 
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and Scholars is, unfortunately, out-of print, and the publishers are unable at 
present to promise a new edition. . Perhaps Dom Gasquet would agree to 
revise it, and bring it up to date. 

* * . * 

Among the books that should have a large circulation are: The Student's 
Handbook of British and American Literature. Price $1.25 (The John Mur- 
phy Company). Murray’s Lessons in English Literature. .Price 45 cents 
(The John Murphy Company). Phases of Thought and Criticism. By 
Brother Azarias (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) And Books and Reading (Cath- 
edral Library Publishing Company). The latter was prepared especially as 
a guide for members of Catholic Reading Circles, and was first published in 
the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Selections from Cardinal Newman. 
By Lewis E. Gates, Harvard University (Henry Holt & Co.) Maynard's 
English Classic Series (Maynard, Merrill & Co.), also contains a volume with 
appreciations of Newman’s place in literature, supplemented by a brief biog- 
. raphy and useful notes and comments on the text. 

Where all is so excellent, it was manifestly a difficult matter to make 
choice of what is characteristic out of the forty volumes of Newman’s writings 
and to confine oneself within due limits. The selections are varied, judi- 
ciously made, and likely to interest those to whom Newman would be prob- 
ably not much more thana name. They embrace his historical sketches and 
character studies, some extracts from his sermons, and his masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Second Spring,” is given entirely ; hence they lend themselves to the purpose 
of analysis, while they instruct, appeal, etc., and carry on the interest of the 
reader. © 

We confess to some disappointment at not finding some selections from 
the /dea of a University, in which volume Newman gives us his own ideas 
of style and composition, and exalts both the dignity and the worth of speech, 
written and spoken. 

Newman is surely coming to his own, to his place as the master mind in 
‘thought and word of the English people in the nineteenth century. For this 
volume is but one of the many proofs, now so common, of the interest he con- 

tinues to exercise as a thinker, a prophet, and a saint. 

No more meritorious work could be done in the department of letters 
than to make him known to the young as the ideal craftsman—one whose 
language was the fitting and true expression of his own beautiful and wonder- 
ful personality. 


_ oa * 

The third edition of an interesting book chiefly concerned with the 
reputation of false history from Protestant sources, is entitled 7he Boyhood of 
Patrick Lynch, edited by Charles Blake, Providence. Love of historic truth 
is the dominant motive of the author, who evidently indicates his own 
relation to the Catholic Church in these words from the Piozzi letters of 
Dr. Johnson: 

‘¢I would be a Papist if I could,” said Dr. Johnson. ‘‘I have fear 
enough, but an obstinate rationality prevents me. I shall never be a Papist, 
unless in the near approach of death, of which I have a very great terror. I 
wonder that -women are not all Papists.” 
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In another place the following opinion is expressed: ‘‘ Finding the 
CatholicChurch too good forme . . .. andthe others too bad, I gave up 
going to any church, except to witness a revival, and hear the boy preacher 
or the wickedest man in New York.” 

To all who read this notice we recommend prayers for the learned 
champion of the despised creed boldly professed by Patrick Lynch in presence 
of a strong Protestant ascendancy, amid conditions which prevailed fifty years 
ago in New England. May the light of faith remove from his gitted mind 
whatever darkness may yet remain as a heritage from non-Catholic an- 
cestors! M. C. M. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: ( 

The Roman Vesperal for the Entire Ecclesiastical Year, For the use of Catholic choirs 
and school children. By Rev. John B, Jung. Fifth edition. Pp. 208. Price 75 cents. 
‘* Bob"’ Ingersoll's Egosophy and Other Poems. By Rev. James McKernan. Pp. 65. Price 

De Sacramento Extreme Unctionis Tractatus Dogmattcus. Auctore Josepho 
Kern, S.J. Pp. xvi.-396. Price $1.50. Tributes of Protestant Writers to the Truth and 
Beauty of Catholicity. By James J. Tracy. Fourth edition. Pp. xviii.-383. Price $1. 
Forty-Five Sermons. By Rev. James McKernan. Pp. 291. Price $1.. Conquests of 
Our Holy Faith ; or, Testimonies of Distinguished Converts. By James J. Tracy. Third 
edition. Pp. xvii.-473. Price $1. Ailey Moore. A Tale ofthe Times in Ireland. By 
Richard Baptist O'brien, D.D. Fourth edition. Pp. xi.-257. Price $1. The Life 
Around Us. A Collection of Stories. By Maurice Francis Egan. Fifth edition. Pp. 
vii.-409. Price $1. Kyriale seu Ordinarium Misse Juxta Editionem Viticanam A. SS. 
PP. Pio X. Evulgatam. Pp. 63. Price $5. The Princess of Gau-Sar (Mary Mag- 
dalen). ‘By Andrew Klarman. Pp. 421. Price $1.50 net. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Patron Saints for Catholic Youth. By Mary E, Mannix. Vol. III. Pp.1go. Illustrated. 
Price 60 cents. Round the World. A Series of Interesting Illustrated Articles on a 
Great Variety of Subjects. Vol. III. Pp. 218. Price 85 cents. The Bell Foundry. 
By Otto von Schaching. Pp. 171. Price 45 cents. The Mystery of Cleverly. By 
George Barton. Pp. 232. Price 85 cents. Zhe Holy House of Adoration. Compiled 
by Right Rev. William Stang, D.D. Pp. 194. Price 50 cents net. 

P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

Home for Good. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. Pp. xii.- 

326. Price $1.25 net. Postage 13 cents, 
CONVENT OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, New York: 

In the Footprints of the Good Shepherd. New York—1857-1907. By Katherine E. Con- 
way. Pp. xiii.-266. 

THE LAMP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Garrison, N. Y.: 

The Prince of the Apostles. By Father Paul James Francis and Father Spencer Jones. 
Pp. xx.-223. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. g 

C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. : 

Christy of Rathglin. By James Riley. Pp. 343. 

B, HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Bibliotheca Ascetica Mystica—Manuale Vite Spiritualis continens Ludovicit Blosii Opera 
Spiritualia Selecta. Pp. xv.-373. Price $1.10 net. 
‘‘ MESSENGER " OFFICE, Dublin, Ireland: 
Temperance Catechism. By Rev. J. A. Cullen, S.J. Pp. 64. Paper. 
NEw ZEALAND TABLET PUBLISHING ComPANY, New Zealand: 

The Church and the World. By Very Rev. T. le Menant des Chesnais, S,M. Second 
edition. Pp. 355. 

AUSTRALIAN CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Melbourne: 

George Leicester, Priest. By E. H. Hickey. Pamphlet. Pp. 22. Price r penny. 4 
Maid of Many Sorrows, By a Sister of Mercy. Pamphlet. Pp. 16, Price 1 penny. 

P, LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 

Theologie Moralis Elementa, est A.J. J. F. Haine. Fifthedition. 4 Vols. Vol. 

L., pp. 568; Vol. Il., 556; Vol. III., 528; Vol. 1V., 571. Philosophia Naturalis. 
# Secunda Pars. Auctore RK. P. Fr. Ed. Hugon, O.P. Pp. 342. 








